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Order Supplies Now 


Labor and material shortages may cause 





Buy Your Containers 


From Our Complete Stock 


UTILITY GLASS JARS 


Made according to government specifications of 


serious shortage of bee supplies next spring ; c , 
clear flint glass with white coated metal caps. 


COOOL @ LULL @ COCULULo @ LLLb @ 


and summer. We have an ample stock now. 





MISTI SLU LU LL PLU PLU Pe 


10-lb. jars—case of 4 $ .45 
Get your supplies ordered now and as- 5-Ib. jars—case of 6 42 
hi : # 2-lb. jars—case of 12 .42 
sembled this winter. Use ROOT equipment. 1-lb. jars—case of 12 _ 38 
%-lb. jars—case of 48 1.28 
SIXTY POUND CANS 
Well seamed and soldered, equipped with 2%” =z 
wax board lined caps. = 
Box of two 60-lb. cans $1.00 5 
60-lb. cans in bulk, each 22 = 
Large Stock on Hand 60-lb. cans per carton of 24 7.44 = 
Wide Range of Selection COMB HONEY CONTAINERS . 
Prompt Shipment Assured Comb honey shipping cases, window cartons and 
cellophane bag and flat style wrappers for all 
size sections. Write for prices. 
LET US SERVE YOU 


Label samples and prices mailed on request 








We still have a complete line of sections, foun- 
dation and wooden beeware. 


~~ Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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R-E-Q-U-E-E-N N-O-W 


When you get your honey crop off and your bees are 
still gathering a little is an ideal time to requeen. [he 
advantages are many; lots of young bees in the fall will 
insure better wintering, less spring dwindling, quicker 
spring build-up. Then, too, these young queens will 
give you less trouble with swarming next spring. Why 
not try it this fall? 


PRICES ON QUEENS 


Lots of: 1-24 .... » $ .90 each 
y. .85 each 
100 or more. . .80 each 


; THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 
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THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
QUEENS FROM STOCK BRED FOR RESISTANCE 


24 YEARS QUEEN BREEDERS. LOUISIANA’S OLDEST COMBLESS 
PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS 


WE ARE OPEN FOR 1945 BOOKING 


Special care and priority will be given to returned veterans having 
empty stored equipment 
Your choice of Italian Stock or Bred for Resistance Queens 


RED STICK APIARIES & CO. 


Main Office 125 Lessard Street, Donaldsonville, La. 
TELEGRAPH—WESTERN UNION 





To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 


the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and queens 
Three-banded Italians only 
Thrifty bees are guaranteed to please 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Breeders Since 1892 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF ANGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1933. 
Of American Bee Journal, published monthly 
at Hamilton, Illinois, October 1, 1944 
STATE OF ILLINOIS \ 
County of Hancock, hy 
Refore me, a notary public in and for the 
tate and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly 
worn according to law, deposes and say 
that he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal and that the follow- 
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ing is, to the best of hi knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
catior for the date shown in the above 


captior required by the Act of August 24 
1912. a amended by the Act of March 3 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Law 

and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit 


l That the name and addresses of the 
vublishers, editors and business managers 
are 

Publisher American Bee Journal, Ham- 

on, Il 


Editro G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill, Frank 
Pellett, Hamilton, I M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
iltor Il 

Business Managers: M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ton, I J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, I 

} That the owners are 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, I! 

1. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il 

M. Dadant. Hamilton, Tl 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, I) 

( Ss. Dadant, Hamilton, I 

R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Ill 

L.. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il 

R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, Il 


Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, I! 

That the known bondholder mortga 
wee and other security holder owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total 
imount of bonds, mortgages, or other e- 
curitic are: None. 

{ That the two paragraphs next above, 


giving the names of the owner stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
H they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or ecurity holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given: also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstance and conditions under which 
stockholder and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner and this affant ha no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds or other 
ecuritie than as so stated by him 
(Signed) M. G. DADANT, 

Jusine Manager American Bee Journal 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
10th day of September, 1944 

MINNIE S. KING, Notary Public 
My commission expires Nov. 18, 1945 


PSO OOOO DODO SOOO ODO 


Italian Package 
Bees and Queens 


Next year is just around the corner. 
Remember the delays and rejected 
orders of the past spring, and order 
your package bees early. 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 
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ST. ROMAIN’S 
—_ “Honey Girl” Apiaries 
Editors: G. H. Cale, Frank C. Pellett, M. G. Dadant, 
J. C. Dadant 


MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 
Rettiabed monthly at Hamilton, Illinois. Entered as second class matter at the Postoffice, 
at Hamilton, Illinois. In United States, Canada and Mexico, $1.00 a year; two years $1.50; 
three years $2.00; Foreign $1.25 a year; two years $2.00; three years $2.75. Subscription ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 
stopped at expiration printed on wrapper. GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS 
HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


M. J. BECK CO. 


Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 


Are vesemrioa 190452 —ronsaue— 


BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 


Many PACKAGE buyers are placing their orders now for spring de- thn mage 
livery, we believe it advisable that you do likewise as there seems to be GRAYDON BROS. 
an inclination to have shipments made earlier than in the past. RT. 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 
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For your protection we offer to accept your order subject to your ap- 
proval of prices when released. 
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1 STOCK BRED FOR RESISTANCE 


We start shipping March 20 and prefer to close the season May 31. Gas St, Shen & oan te cited, te 


Summer and Fall queens available. carry forward your Victory campaign 
for disease control. 
ae 


lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS that prove this motto ,__STATE HOUSE, DES MOINES, IOWA 


“THEY PRODUCE” 6 
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* 
NOTICE! 
ROSSMAN & LONG My Address Has Changed 
From Opp, to Gordon, Ala. Rt. 1 
BOX 33 3 MOULTRIE, GA. 1945 prices on bees and queens 
ee ae ee eee oe Ace, SED ee will appear in a later issue. 
Thanks. 
B.A. Anderson & Co. 
ITALIANS QUEENS caucasians GORDON, ALA. 
ees 3 if Seen Bred SS Se B. A. Anderson, Owner 
QUEENS balance of this year $1.00 each. Send for Free Circular. wmaee sehatinniinaie dies saiaceaiataies 
2-Lb. pkg. bees with queen $4.00 Over 25 years a shipper in U.S. A. Assure Yourself a 
3-Lb. pkg. bees with queen 5.00 and Canada Permanent Market. 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES a nee ee oe 
Sie aati Wesilian, “Peten THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, Inc. 
’ 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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foroccocce rrrrer - rrrrr4y - ‘ ,] 
: ' { Root Quality Bee Supplies 
An adequate supply , Binders for , § . b ) 
of Dedant's Crimp- |] | , | i Sere | 
diel Cemiation alt American Bee Journal ? 
assure you fine combs ) Cloth bound binders to hold 12 Rs wayne panei 
: issues a full year of A. B.J. Pre- 224 est Huron St., icago, inois 
this season. You ae rem oil vee Tye + ol in a cover that , Suscuousateoname: POPP OOD POD DS OPPs 
protected too, when you know it will look good in your library and 
is made of pure beeswax keep your files intact and serviceable. ? ny 
DADANT & SONS ee Sa Se The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
The South beekeep- With the A i Be 
MANUFACTURERS! American Bee Journal <a euntignainn ster pe myn 
HAMILTON, 23 ILLINOIS HAMILTON, ILLINOIS read by studious honey bination that covers the 
, a r producers everywhere. beekeeping field, 





Send $1.75 and get Both Magazines for a year 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 








Your Display or Classified Ad in A-B-J Brings Results That Please 
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Three-Banded 
italian Queens 
Prices 
1 to 24 SS 
25 to 99 - . alana a 
100 and over ______ : _ 65 
Postpaid 
HOMAN BROS. 
SHANNON, MISSISSIPPI! 
— 
"" 





Northwest Headquarters 


HONEY CONTAINERS 
We carry carloads of glass and 
tin honey containers in stock. 
Send for price list. 


e 
LEWIS-DADANT BEE 
SUPPLIES 


& 
HONEY AND BEESWAX 
WANTED 
Any amount, accepted in trade 
or will pay cash, at ceiling 
prices. 


HONEY SALES COMPANY 


1806-08 No. Washington Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, (11) MINN. 











S 


Northern Bred Leather Colored 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Daughters of stock bred for resistance 
(Our own strain). $1.00 each. 


DIEMER BEE CO. 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 











~ 


We are now booking orders 


for package bees for 1945. Each package 


with young laying Italian Queen. 


W. E. CLOUD 
MUIR ROAD, ROUTE 1, 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


Thanks Ten Millions 


We are booked to the limit for 1944—Please 
try us earlier in 1945. Thanks. 
ae 
The Victor Apiaries 


WEST COLUMBIA, TEXAS 





WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 
Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $1.75 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, Wallingford Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 





American Bee Journal Classified Ads 
Bring Satisfactory Results. 


OCTOBER, 1944 
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* eestoatootecteetoatontectoetoaloneteateatenfetoeleatonfecestoaoefecefoafoefetoefoafoefetpetoafocfetoetoafeeees ony 
QUEENS : 

¢ Bs 
¥ ITALIANS or CAUCASIANS : 
z As good as the best ¢ 
Ke 

: $1.00 each. $90.00 for 1OO : 
: 1945—We are now booked up on package bees for 1945 + 
= * 
t and on queens up until May 25th. Thanks. ? 
¢ ¢ 
WEAVER APIARIES 
; NAVASOTA, TEXAS ‘ 
Spapeteaercetratecratontontectntoateetectetoatontecteteatonteceetoatondeceetoafontoceetoetondoceetoatonteteetoatenetoetoatendetedfontenecteet 





Honey Production Almost 


eee 


their honey production by feeding SOY FLOUR 
pollen and soybean flour early in Mirract Protnin Food 
the spring’”’—American Bee J-urnal. 
July, 1944. 


















Start trapping pollen now for early spring 
feeding with soy flour! STOY Soy Flour i: 
now available at your grocers. Send for free 
literature describing scientific experiments, 
tested methods of trapping and feeding... 
sure-fire results. Write today to: A. E. STALEY 
MFG. CO. Dept. B. Decatur, Ill. 


STOY SOY FLOUR 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCERY DISTRIBUTORS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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JENSEN'S 


‘Magnolia State’ Strain Italian Package 
Bees and Queens 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1945, AND INDICATIONS ARE THE 
DEMAND WILL FAR EXCEED THE SUPPLY 

We are going right ahead with preparations to handle a larger volume 
than ever before, and to supply the greatest possible number of our old 
customers, and new ones fortunate enough to get their orders on time. 

With many additional colonies and all of them in the finest condition 
possible, all with young queens and an abundance of stores we will have 
bees, and more bees. With acquisition of a splendid new building, our 
facilities are greatly improved. 

Pending further developments, we are booking orders at 1944 prices 
and putting deposits to proper credits. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


MACON, MISS. 
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Honey Containers 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


All our tin containers are standard size. Glass containers are clear, include caps and put up in 
cartons suitable for reshipping. If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5% ; if $100, de- 
duct 10% in ordering tin and glass container or both together. Style glass supplied will be what we can 


buy. Styles regulated by WPB conservation orders beyond our control. Prices f.o.b. following points. 








Cat. 








a Deseription | Watertown | Sioux City | Lynchburg Albany 
625—5 gal. cans, 16 in ctn., wt. 54 Ibs... | $5.49 $5.70 $5.67 $5.71 
631—1 Ib. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 11 Ibs. -- | .92 1.04 1.00 1.01 
632—2 Ib. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 8 lbs. .60 .69 .65 -67 
633—3 Ib. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 18 lbs. .65 72 -67 .67 
635—5 Ib. round glass pails, 6 in ctn., wt. 11 Ibs. 52 .59 -56* -57 
640—i0 Ib. round glass jars, 6/c, wt. 17 Ibs. 75 
*No. 635 at Lynchburg, round style only 
WINDOW CARTONS 
These beautiful pink and green cartons with a large 644—414"x1%" Beeway 
cellophane window show up section honey to the best 645—414 "x1" No Beeway 


sales advantage. The color combination blends wonder- 


: ; —4”x5"x13,” No B 
fully with the white comb surface and the large window C46—4° 28" 21% nshaosaaaeiied 








shows an enticing area of honey comb to the buyer. 100, $1.00; 500, $4.50 
Flowered around the edges with clover blossoms and 1,000, $8.75 
completely enclosing the section, these cartons surely Weight 64 Ibs. per 100; 55 Ibs. 
help sell honey for more money. per 1,000. All postage extra 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 


100 500 
649—Colored 414, Blue and White $ .90 $3.95 
664—Plain 414 2 ‘ .60 2.70 
658—Colored Bag 414 or - 1.05 4.35 
430—Bag filler device, weight 2 lbs._- nekian : - of 


Above postage extra. Weight, 100—1 lb.; 500—5 lbs. 


Ask for our general catalog too if you wish other items. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : : : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS.,ALBANY,N. Y.; 1117 JEFFERSON ST.,LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; 
214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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A Creed For Living 


ET us learn to be content 
with what we have. Let us 
get rid of our false estimates, 
set up all the higher ideals—a 
quiet home; vines of our own 
planting; a few books full of 
the inspiration of genius; a few 
friends worthy of being loved 
and able to love us in turn; a 
hundred innocent pleasures that 
bring no pain or sorrow; a de- 
votion to the right that will 
never swerve; a simple religion 
empty of all bigotry, full of 
trust and hope and love—and 
to such a philosophy this world 
will give up all the empty joy 
it has.—David Swing. 


4, 


(From The Schiller Bulletin——W. 
Schiller & Co.—Photo and Graphic 
Art Supplies, St. Louis.) 
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LIGHT TRUCKS 


ODT has resumed the acceptance 
of applications for new, light trucks 
for essential use. On August 7 the 
government relinquished all claims on 
any light units in storage and all 
of these vehicles have been returned 
to a common pool. 


= 


LARGE TIRES 


A supplemental quota of large 
truck tires has been authorized, but 
it is far short of the 165,000 tires 
estimated as needed immediately, 
underlining the continued need for 
large-scale recapping. 


=— eo 


LUMBER 


Lumber stocks are still at a low 


figure. Several hundred small saw- 
mills have contracted to produce 
OF 


25,000,000 or more feet as fast as 
possible as the larger mills are un- 
able to increase production. Employ- 
ment in the timber products indus- 
tries is very low and it will take some 
time to get lumber back to where it 
will meet civilian needs. 


a ees 


SUGAR FOR 
BEE FEEDING 


Formerly bee- 
keepers were industrial 
users of sugar, entitled to a supply 
for bee feed. Now any individual 
owning bees may get 10 pounds per 
colony per year, counting each newly 
installed package and each queen 
mating nucleus as a colony also. If 
more sugar than that is needed, to 


only commercial 
classed as 


OCTOBER, 1944 


prevent starvation, an _ additional 
amount, not to exceed 15 pounds to 


the colony, can be obtained upon 
certification by the local County AAA 
Committee representative. If there 
is any question as to the merit of any 
case, this representative may consult 
the State Apiarist or the Extension 
Specialist in Beekeeping. Application 
for additional sugar is to be made 
to OPA on the same form, R-315, on 
which the beekeeper requests the 
regular 10 pounds. It must state that 
the applicant has used the full 
amount of regular sugar for feed and 


that the additional sugar is to prevent 


loss. This statement must be certi 
fied by the local AAA Committee 
before the OPA local office and 


Ration Board before the application 
is granted. 


— 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 


Alsike forecast at 248,100 
bushels, is nine per cent larger than 
1943, yet twenty-one per cent 
than the ten year average. 


seed, 


smaller 
Prices to 
growers for clean seed, about August 
5, were $28.00 a 100 pounds com 
pared with $24.90 in 1943 and the 
ten year average of $13.50. 


— 


FIRE PREVENTION 
WEEK 


October 8-14 is fire 
week. 


prevention 
Beekeepet s have so many fires 
that they should take 
this program. 


some part in 
Since 19382, fire losses 
in this country have been constantly 
on the upgrade until it reached al 
most $400,000,000 in 1943; over 1000 
homes destroyed each day, including 
10,000 farm buildings; taking ove) 
10,000 lives, about 3,500 on farms. 
Clean defective and dirty heating 
systems, look to the lightning rods, 
recover inflammable roofs, repair de- 
fective electric equipment, be care- 
ful with matches and smoking, store 
gasoline and kerosene carefully, clea 
buildings of old paper, rags and furni 
ture, store properly-cured hay unde 
weather tight roofs and inspect it fre- 
And, 
eareful with old 
comb and beeswax, especially when 


quently for signs of heating. 
as a beekeeper, be 


you have a fire in a stove 


Vv 


SPRAY POISONING 


Every year after fruitbloom, we 
have a lot of dead 
spraying fruit 
in full bloom. 
yet many do not know of it. I have 


brood due to 
they are 
This is against the law 


1 


trees while 


never seen much about it in the 








journals. I have never seen an in- 


spector who could tell the difference 
between poisoned brood and Ameri- 
can foulbrood in the early stages. It 
certainly is a costly mistake. It is 
provoking to see a fine colony de- 


stroyed If all the bees were in- 
spected in the fall, it would save con- 
siderable time and thousands of colo- 
nies since no practical beekeeper can 


afford to winter a colony with disease. 


There are quite a few package 
bees here and the owners of them 
know little about what to do with 
them when they die. Bees from 


surrounding territory, rob them out. 
Then too, there are wild swarms in 


trees and houses and when they get 


diseased the inspectors of course 
them, but our 
After twenty-five years’ experience, | 
think that fall inspection would be 


a very desirable change. 


nevel see bees do. 


More spring 
feeding would be a good proposition. 
The use of good resistant stock would 
help a lot. Few people realize how 
hard it is to get a good crop of honey 
n our part of the country. 
C. Y. Gibbs, 

Minnesota. 


— —_ 


A STRANGE CASE 


A clipping from J. A. Loffelmache1 
of Minnesota, tells of Leo Deterling 
of Gibbon cutting dimension lumbe) 
along the 
12 foot 


river bottom and finding a 
basswood log which was 
rolled onto the conveyor and when 
the first cut was made along a knotty 
side of the trunk, the log opened to 
reveal a huge swarm of bees. The 
bees were dead. The entrance in the 
knot hole had been frozen 
causing the bees to suffocate. 


over 

Forty 
pounds of fine honey was Deterling’s 
reward 
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From John Allen. 
beekeeper. 


mmm. HOW TO DO IT 


FAILING QUEENS 


Through 25 years of experience I 
have found that the most prominent 
indication of a failing queen is the 
appearance of eggs in drone comb. 
This is the most carefully watched 
feature in our manipulations. 

J. H. Sturdevant. 


—_ 


REPAIRING EXCLUDER 


To repair the holes in an excluder, 
cut from a damaged one a piece a 
little larger than the hole to be re- 
paired in such a manner that there 
will be some points to bend down. 
Bend these points at right angles, 
place over the hole passing the points 
through the perforations in the ex- 
cluder. Turn over and clinch the 
points and your excluder will be as 
good as new. This, is of course, for 
the zine excluders. 

If a wood bound excluder is giving 
away at the corners cut a piece of 
tin five inches long by six inches wide, 
bend in U shape to fit snugly over the 
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Cattle in clover, means prosperity to the farmer and to the 
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corner, nail and clinch and the ex- 
cluder will be stronger than ever. If 
the wood frame is broken use a piece 
of tin 4 inches long by 2% inches 
wide, bend in U shape the short way 
to fit snugly over the wood. Nail and 
clinch. 

To clear burr comb from an all 
zine excluder lay flat on a_ board, 
scrape with a hive tool. It works fine 
with little danger of damaging. 

E. M. Cole, Iowa. 


— 


CONTROL OF ROBBING 


I have been amused by the fantastic 
and sometimes difficult ways we have 
been told about how to stop robbing. 
It is extremely easy to stop robbing 
when you see one or more hives being 


attacked. Take pieces of old carpet, 
feed bags, horse blanket, or what 


have you that are large enough, dip 
in water until thoroughly wet. Do not 
wring out. Drape them while wet 
over all four sides of the hive from 
top to bottom completely covering 


the hive. 
minutes. 
Henry R. Seys, New Mexico. 


Robbing will stop in a few 


am Y ams 


PRIMING THE JOINTS 

Before setting up hive bodies, 
supers, tops and bottoms I prime all 
joints, dovetails and so on with thin 
paint. After they are set up and 
given the regular paint job much 
more lasting equipment will result. 
Moisture will not enter the joints to 
cause deterioration of the paint is ap- 
plied directly in the joints just before 
being assembled. A little extra effort 
pays well in a more secure job. The 
beekeeper’s reward is in more lasting 
equipment. 

W. P. Kinard, Mississippi. 


— 
MARKING POOR COMBS 


I have seen recently several sug- 
gestions about marking poor combs. 
Here is the way I have used. I can 
tell at a glance at the hive body if 
and where the combs are. I shift 
them to the side making a notation on 
the outside of the body with crayon, 
one bad or two bad. This permits me 
to keep track of the combs without 
opening the hive so that I can remove 
them when the time is right without 
hunting for them. I can tell if the 
colony has all good combs or not. 
Looking at the side of the hive is a 
great help. 

W. P. Kinard, Mississippi. 


—_, 


SMOKER FUEL 


Serape your frames and supers of 
propolis and wax and collect the ma- 
terial in a pail. Then get a gunny 
sack, unravel it, and spread it on a 
bench like a table cloth. Spread the 
scrapings over the sack and roll it 
up. Tie in lengths of six or eight 


inches. Cut in sections to fit the 
smoker. This makes a _ nice cool 
smoke. It is real good. 


Thomas Johnstone, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 


—_ 


HOW TO CLIP A QUEEN 


When you clip your queens and in- 
vent an excuse because you are too 
clumsy of hand to take a chance on 
pinching her, or if you have clipped 
off a hind leg and made her a cripple, 
and if she can’t qualify she will b« 
superseded, here is how: Find the 
queen on the comb; leave her there. 
Take ordinary shears, not little ones 
that bring your hand close to the 
bees, but have them sharp. You know 
that if you touch her back she will 
raise her wings but not her legs. So 
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forthwith you quickly cut the tips of 
her wings. 
Glenn Hollis, Ohio. 


— 
UPPER ENTRANCES 


Use two hive bodies. Put a one 
inch auger hole in all hive bodies and 
supers. Use regular bottom boards 
with narrow side up. In cold weather 
close the bottom board to a four inch 
space and close all the auger holes 
except the top one, leave that open. 

N. J. Crickard, 
West Virginia. 
_ 
DID MRS. SKUNK VISIT? 


If you do not believe that skunks 
eat your bees you are mistaken. It is 
hard to know when they come. But 
here is a simple indication. A skunk 
scratches at the entrance of the hive. 
There is always a good guard posted 
and the bees come out right now. 
They get grabbed pronto. I lay a 
piece of wood half or three-fourths 
of an inch square, two or three inches 
from the entrance, and if this visitor 
paws the bottom board he will roll it 
off and you will know that it wasn’t 
the king bee that did it. 

Glenn Hollis, Ohio. 


—s so 
LABEL PASTE 


Mix honey and wheat flour, two 
parts flour to one of honey. Add 
boiling water for the right thickness. 
This is fine for labels on tin and has 
other uses such as on wall paper 
which will not stick with ordinary 
paste. 

Harry T. Starnes, Indiana. 


—_ 
FINDING THE QUEEN 


I have read with interest your page 
on how to find the queen in the 
August issue. The suggestions given 
were all good. There is one point I 
consider important. When looking 
for queens sit or stand in such a 
position that the sun shines over youn 
shoulder directing the light on the 
combs. Do this always. It is very 
important. 

L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Canada. 


—_ 
DECOY HIVES 


In putting out decoy hives I never 
hunt for a crotch in a tree or nail 
up brackets. I simply pass a smooth 
wire around the middle of the decoy 
hive through a staple on each side 
near the top and find a suitable limb, 
pull the hive upward with a rope, tie 
the wire ends up over the limb, and 
there you have it. Taking it down 
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A WOMAN'S ACRE OF BEES 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


UCKED away for the winter in 

their warm cave in the side of a 
Kickapoo river bluff as “snug as a 
bug in a rug,’ are the bees of 
Mrs. Maud Clawson near’ Soldiers 
Grove, Wisconsin. 

One hundred hives are in the cave. 
In the honey house near by, Mrs. 
Clawson has just finished preparing 
for shipment the last of 15,000 
pounds of honey and a couple hundred 
pounds of beeswax taken from the 
hives before winterizing her bees. 

It is clover honey the Clawson bees 
make for the Kickapoo Valley pro- 
duces much white and sweet clover. 
Mrs. Clawson’s apiary beside the main 
highway attracts much attention from 
travelers during the tourist season, 
because of its pretty setting on a hill 
slope with shade trees and a_ wild 
grape hedge surrounding it. The cave 
opens into the hillside at the upper 
end of the bee yard. It 
with ventilating flues to given free 
Across the high- 


is provided 


circulation of air 


is just as simple, use the rope in the 
same way. 


Ed. Swanson, Minnesota. 


_ 


MOVING BEES A SHORT 
DISTANCE 


When it is necessary to move bees 
a short distance in the flying season 


turn the hive about 90 degrees. One 
day later turn the hive in the reverse 
direction 180 degrees. On the third 


day move the hive 25 to 100 feet as 
desired. 


Harry T. Starnes, Indiana. 


way is Mrs. Clawson’s comfortable 
two-story white house, with grounds 
kept spick and span, and in summer, 
pretty with garden and flowers. Here 
she has lived 37 years. Garden, lawn 
and bee yard comprise only an acre 
of ground, yet for all these years she 
has made the acre provide a living, 
since she was early widowed and left 
with two small sons. The acre has 
put the boys through school, and 
fitted them both, so that they now 
make their own living. 

One of the sons comes now and 
then to give his mother help with the 
bees at busy times. But for the most 
part, Mrs. Clawson cares for them 
alone. She likes her job—always has 
liked it. That is quickly apparent to 
one who talks with her. As she puts 
it, ’’ Bees are so interesting. I have 
always loved working with them.” 

Then she added with a smile. “I 
guess a liking for bee farming was 
born in me. My father kept bees and 
when a girl I used to help him.” 


HOW TO KEEP OUT MICE 


If you do not have a mouse proof 
place in which to store your empty 
hives and supers, stack them in a 
tight stack and on top place a queen 
excluder. If you have plenty put 
one under your last one on the stack 
so if one gets slipped off the other 
will be there. A sheet of newspaper 
under the excluder keeps out the 
aust 

George H. Williams, 
North Carolina. 
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BEES WILL WINTER WITH 
HALF A CHANCE 


By R. E. NEWELL 


HERE may be a few beekeepers 

who may kill off their bees this 
fall and store the equipment for 
package bees next spring. Somehow 
this never appealed to me, for, after 
developing a good strain of bees that 
could be depended upon to produce a 
crop, I never had the nerve to kill 
them off. Package bees are fine, but, 
with the present shortage of bees, 
supersedure, late deliveries, and 
sometimes poor stock, it appeared 
safer to winter the bees. With 
orchard rental for pollination, noth- 
ing can take the place of established 
colonies. 

Strong colonies of bees with ample 
pollen, and stores of good quality, 
will winter most any place in the 
United States, in a single wall hive, 
placed in a shelterd location and pro- 
vided with an upper flight hole. Three 
or four frames containing pollen 
(pollen may sometimes be covered 
with honey) and 45 to 60 pounds of 
honey, depending upon whether there 
are any early nectar flows, is usually 
sufficient. 

Medium and slightly under medium 
strength colonies then are those that 
must have assistance if they are to 
winter with any degree of security. 
If the colonies are not strong in bees 
it may be best to unite them to correct 
this important factor. The colony 
containing the best queen should re- 
main on its bottom board. Remove 
cover and inner cover, and place a 
piece of newspaper over the frames, 
puncturing the paper with the 
hive tool in several places to provide 
ventilation. Remove or destroy the 
queen in the second colony, and lift 
the hive body with bees and covers, 
from the bottom board and place in 
position above the paper. Some smoke 
and sprinkling of sugar syrup over 
the bees in both units helps. Let 
them unite and after a few days see 
if uniting was successful and raise 
the full combs into the upper hive 
body, placing the pollen combs in ap- 
proximately the same position as they 
formerly occupied which is generally 
at the sides. If the combined colony 
then has a full hive body of honey 
and pollen and nothing at all except 
empty combs in the lower hive body, 
and this is not occupied by bees for 
clustering space, this lower body may 
be removed. However, if the combs 
contain some honey and pollen in the 


upper portions, and the queen is still 
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laying, it is a good policy to leave 
the bees in a double brood chamber. 

If the quality of the honey thus 
left for winter stores is not of good 
quality, sugar feeders should be pro- 
vided and the bees fed from 10 to 
15 pounds of pure cane sugar, two 
parts sugar to one part boiling water. 
This feed will be used up during the 
early part of the winter, and if the 
bees are not able to have flight 
periods during this time, is a safe 
guard against dysentery. In this area 
bees generally are able to fly at least 
once a month for an hour or two 
especially after the last of January 
so that, while the finest quality of 
honey is desirable, it is not absolutely 
essential if supplemented with sugar 
feeding. 


In colder climates where bees are 
not able to fly from the last of 
November until April only the finest 
of honey should be provided, and, if 
at all doubtful of the quality, it is 
good beekeeping practice to remove 
the late honey, if dark in color, or if 
not thoroughly ripened aster honey, 
and feed sugar to make up the 
wintering requirements. The combs 
that are removed may be saved for 
early spring feeding. 

If, for one reason or another, you 
have neglected your bees and have 
not prepared them as above by early 
October, or at the beginning of severe 
weather, it is still not too late to save 
the bees of medium or light colonies. 
I have united bees on Christmas day 
and New Years day many times with 
a complete success. This is easily 
done if the weather is mild but 
may also be done if it is quite cold. 
Place the colonies to be united side 
by side. Remove outer covers and 
loosen the inner covers as gently as 
possible without too much _ dis- 
turbance. Remove the inner cover 
of the colony that is to be left on its 
original stand and the bees will be 
found clustering in the central frames 
or at one side. Gently remove all 
the empty combs, and slide the re- 
maining frames containing the bees 
to one side of the hive body, then lift 
the bees from the second colony, 
either frame by frame or in one unit 
and place them in the _ position 
formerly containing the empties. If 
the combined food supply is_ in- 
sufficient and no frames of honey are 
available to provide a food chamber 
above this united colony, then the 
bees must be fed sugar fudge, made 
in thin cakes, about half inch thick. 
These cakes may be placed directly 


over the frames, and the cluster of 
bees, reversing the inner cover so the 
wide side is down. 

The pure sugar fudge should be 
boiled until it will form a firm ball 
when dropped into cold water, and 
will make a good hard cake when 
poured into the pans. Some advocate 
using Tartaric acid, a teaspoonful to 
25 pounds as in liquid feeding when 
large amounts of sugar are fed, but 
I prefer to use only the pure sugar 
cakes. A soft fudge is apt to melt 
down over the bees, and become more 
of a detriment than a benefit, so be 
sure it is made hard enough. 

If the day is warm some smoking 
may be necessary in uniting bees in 
mid-winter, and a light sprinkling of 
the bees with sugar solution (half 
sugar and half water) may be bene- 
ficial. If the weather is cold use very 
little smoke and pay no attention to 
the queens, and do not use any 
sprinkling as it will cause chilling of 
the bees, and moisture in the hives, 
both injurious. 

Last but not any the less im- 
portant, bore a % inch hole in the 
hand hold of the upper front super 
or hive body to allow moisture to 
escape, and the bees to fly out if the 
lower entrance should be covered 
with ice or snow during the winter. 
Newspaper placed between the inner 
cover and outer covers appear to be 
of some insulation value and place 
a brick or stone on the outer cover 
to prevent the winds from blowing 
it off. 

It is never too late to save the bees 
in winter while they are still alive, 
but they cannot be brought back to 
life when they run out of stores or 
fuel supply. More bees die from 
starvation than from all other causes 
combined, so give the bees a chance 
and they will survive the winter. 
Covering the hives with tar paper, 
may be of some benefit in cold 
climates, and save stores, but whether 
this extra labor and material is 
essential in southern New England is 
up to the individual beekeeper. 

Entrance closers should be used 
during the winter to keep out the 
mice, and to prevent too much draft 
during windy days. The smaller open- 
ing may be sufficient except for the 
strongest colonies. The bees do not 
heat the hives but severe drafts do 
chill the bees on the outside of the 
cluster. 


Massachusetts. 
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Ready for life, with his new bride, 
this young man was destined to be- 


come a leader in the beekeeping 
industry and one of its most loved 
members. With an intimate ac- 
quaintance with many leaders from 
other states, he is a glad light at na- 
tional meetings and an inspiring ad- 
visor. Under his able guidance his 
state, although not as well endowed 
with natural opportunities as many 
others, has developed its beekeeping 
resources to the fullest. Not content 
with such a life, our friend entered 
commercial beekeeping with vigor 
and not only became well known as 
a honey producer but also as a queen 
breeder. 

Who is he? Answer while your in- 
spiration possesses you. Remember 
the date for November pages, October 
15th. If you have tried before and 
have not yet received a card about 
your subscription extension, keep in 
mind that this interesting feature of 
our 1944 Journal is hard to keep 
up-to-date. You are sure of the ex- 
tension. Try your hand at this one. 


Last Month, Jack Deyell, Editor 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 





Mossom J. Deyell today. 
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Although he always makes it “M. J. 
Deyell,’”’ when he writes, it is just Jack 
to us. The picture was buried in 
years but just the same many made 
a shrewd guess at Jack and hit the 
nail right on the head. 

Needless to say fan mail on him 
came from many states. James 
Calvert, Reaboro, Ontario spots him 
as “born and raised in this part of 
Ontario.’” One more evidence that we 
have no “North Wall.” T. W. 
Burleson (Texas) thinks “it surely 
must be M. J. Deyell’”’ Foxy, aren’t 
you, Tom! Miss Muriel Willson, 
Cooksville, Ontario, may not know 
a fellow ‘‘Canadian’’ but she says it 
is the editor of “Talks to Beginners.” 
Now you know, Jack, how you stand 
with the ladies. 

David Dunavan, Clemson College, 
S. C., declares that it “looks like Jack 
but of course I could be wrong. It’s 
a lot of fun anyway Many others 
thinks so too. David E. Martin, Good- 
land, Missouri, says “Jack is so prom- 
inent he would need no introduction; 
has a lot of beekeeping experience 
and attends most of the important 
meetings. He is manager of the 
Root Company apiaries, besides being 
Editor of Gleanings,—at least your 
hints fit well enough. If I am right, 
I will tell you why I guessed Jack. If 
not I’ll keep it to myself. I am still 
laughing about Sechrist.” Stingy 
thing! Why not tell us, Eldon? 

C. H. Pease, Canaan, Connecticut, 
comments “If I am any judge of how 
the genus Homo outgrows its sweet 
sixteen of youthfulness, I would call 
this guy Editor Deyell before he was 
as he is.’’ Raymond Bently, South 
Lansing, New York, calls it “M. J. 
Deyell. I would be sure if I could see 
the freckles.’”’ Whoops! Frank Tinari, 
Bethayres, Pennsylvania, sums it up 
as “the gentleman who goes to no end 
of trouble to inform and guide the 
beekeeper in the monthly issues of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture.”’ 

Willard W. Smith, De Land, Illi- 
nois; Sidney Cress, Marion, Indiana; 
Stanley M. Traylor, Los Angeles, 


California; Joseph Garre, Aniwa, 





Jack, at his editorial desk. 


Wisconsin, and Ray C. Hiltner, North 
Creek, Ohio, all know him and guess 
correctly. 

But what a lot of off guesses! E. R. 
Root of Gleanings, will be flattered 
to know the most popular off guess 
was that his was the picture. O. A 
King, Norforlk, Virginia, proves it 
“The hair, eyes, nose, mouth and even 
the angle of the face on the left side 
are the features manifest even now 
by E. R. Root.” 

You didn’t substitute pictures, did 
you, Jack? Something = suspicious 
about it as N. S. Gladish, Nashville, 
Tennessee, thinks it “none othe 
than Doctor E. R. Root. Your de 
scription fits him perfectly, even if 
the picture does not.” Even Guy 
Polley, Brimson, Missouri, calls the 
picture “typical of him in boyhood.” 

Others to get the palm as the un 
known were Dr. C. C. Miller, former 
ly of Marengo, Illinois; M. G. Dadant 
of American Bee Journal; L. D. 
Taylor, Harlan, Iowa; Dr, M. ¢ 
Tanquary, University of Minnesota; 
F. B. Paddock, Iowa State College; 
W E. Anderson, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Thomas Shields, Ontario; 
Alan Root; and Dr. E. F. Phillips of 
Cornell University. 


an 
HONEY IS 
A MEDICINE 


Honey is a good medicine. Fon 
many years I have had_= stomach 
trouble, gas pains and stomach aches 
I also have diabetes. I read that 
honey is good for some forms of dia 
betes so I bought a hundred pound 
of honey and ate honey at every meal. 
Then I got bees so that I could have 
honey all the time. I am now past 
eighty-three, my health is perfect, no 
stomach ache, no diabetes. I eat 
everything at the table and it all 
agrees with me. I’m sure that honey 
cured me. 


M. H. Rosacker, 


Iowa. 
(Honey for diabet« is often effective but 
hould never be used without the advice of 
your physician Ed.) 
ane WO on 


B COMPLEX 


A beautiful radio cabinet was 
totally destroyed Monday afternoon 
at the home of Colonel Jeff Logan 
berry. The colonel had just stepped 
briskly into his living room after re 
ceiving a dozen or more bee stings on 
various parts of his anatomy from a 
swarm in the yard, when he heard an 
announcer on the program say pom- 
pously, “Do you realize you may be 
suffering from a B Complex defi 
ciency?” 

(From the 


Country Gentleman, 


September, by Alfred H. Pering, 


Florida.) 
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ONLY PRACTICAL 
WINTERING IS SCIENTIFIC 


By HOWARD J. ROCK 


INTERING bees has been argued 
about for a long time. Few bee- 
keepers use a similar method, evi- 
dence of dissatisfaction and mediocre 
success. 
As an inspector in the Black Hills, 
I observed over a thousand colonies 
being unpacked, from April 1 to April 
10. The’ preceeding fall this beekeeper 
was pressed for time and_ three 
hundred colonies, in perfect con- 
dition, were left unpacked and only 
a bottom entrance. The other seven 
hundred were wrapped with corru- 
gated paper from packing boxes and 
covered with slater’s felt. The packed 
colonies also had a bottom entrance 
and a super of straw over burlap to 


‘atch the moisture from the winter 
cluster. 
The most careful examination of 


all colonies, in spring, failed to dis- 
tinguish the packed colonies from the 
unpacked, in size of cluster, stores re- 
maining, brood pattern, or condition 
of bees. There was no mold in either 
group, due, I believe, to the relatively 
low humidity of that region. 

Let me digress to make my point. 
When I asked. the owner why. the 
packed colonies were no better than 
the unpacked, he answered: “I guess 
it is the exception that proves the 
rule.’”’ When I was a Latin student, I 
encountered this: “Exceptio probat 
regnum” (the exception puts the rule 
on trial). Keep this in mind in rela- 
tion to wintering and we may arrive 
at some interesting facts. 

I have observed almost every kind 
of wintering, in South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Montana, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and othey states. The one fact 


that seems to be most manifest is 
that outside wintering is crude, 
wasteful and inefficient, no matter 


how the hive is packed or unpacked. 

It is well established that bees try 
to heat only the cluster and that a 
few inches outside of its periphery, 
the hive temperature approaches that 
of outdoors. It must be plain to any 
practically minded beekeeper that 
wrapping hives offers no more insu- 
lation to the bees than the thickness 
of the hive wall itself. If outdoor 
wintering is to be used, the beekeeper 
will use his time to better advantage, 
if he provides his apiaries with wind- 
breaks and air drainage. 

I can hear the time-worn argument 
that often bees lived in hollow trees 
and so it is natural and best for them 
to be wintered outdoors. It is my 
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infi- 
perfect, 


humble opinion that from an 
nite perspective nature is 
but from the perspective of man’s 
selfish interest, nature is crude and 
bungling and so science must elimi- 
nate or circumvent her bad features. 

Indoor wintering is often looked 
upon as something from the horse 
and buggy days, a method of a slower 


age. However, I have never been 
convinced that putting bees into a 
cellar is slower than packing with 


straw or what have you. 

One of the bright spots in my bee- 
keeping activities was a visit to a 
large apiary in east-central Wis- 
consin. The owner was a_ master 
beekeeper in every sense of the word. 
His 400 colonies wintered in a 
medium sized building, specially built 
for it. It had a double-door entrance 
and was insulated with about 12” of 
charcoal. He had exceptional control 
over the temperature inside by means 
of ventilators. The colonies wintered 
on an average of nine to ten pounds 
of honey. His per colony crop aver- 
age, from the number of heavy supers 
he removed, was a cause of envy. 

On the other hand, I have yet to 
see an outside wintered colony, in a 
northern location, winter on less than 
thirty pounds of honey. Some re- 
search workers are now advising 
wintering in three standard hive 
bodies, with a recommended eighty 
pounds of honey. 

What a contrast between the re- 
quirements of indoor wintered bees 


and those kept outside, whether 
packed or unpacked. 
Indoor wintering has every ad- 


vantage over outdoor wintering. It 
requires less honey. The saving in 
honey can be put to use in spring 
raising bees for the flow, when out- 
door winterers may be feeding. There 
usually is only a limited amount of 


winter brood rearing in normal in- 
door colonies and these young bees 
are raised at far less cost to the 


vitality of the colony. 

It is as practical for the large bee- 
keeper as it is for the small one. 
When the saving in stores is con- 
sidered and the cost of packing, year 
after year, the cost of cellars or 
buildings is not too great. With our 
new knowledge of insulation and 
conditioning, indoor wintering should 
be more efficient and attractive than 
ever. It also reduces wear on equip- 
ment from frequent winter packing. 

It seems to me_ that research 


workers and engineers might spend 
more time trying the new building 
and insulating knowledge for the 
benefit of beekeepers, whether they 
are commercial or of the _ backlot 
variety. 

Minnesota. 

a 


CHLOROFORM IN 
THE BEE YARD 


I do not believe many beekeepers 
have tried chloroform for cross bees. 
Many years ago my grandfather, Dr. 
John T. Benham, a _ physician and 
surgeon, kept seventy-five colonies as 
a sideline. 

In 1907 I was at his place and he 
was using chloroform to subdue cross 
bees while taking off honey. It was 
new to me. He used his smoker with 
a little cotton in the bottom and some 
of the chloroform on the cotton. ! 
watched him give a few puffs at the 
hive entrance and a few more under 
the quilt, then proceed to take off the 
supers. The bees seemed dormant 
when shaken on the entrance board. 
By the time he had finished, the bees 
were crawling back into the hive. I 
noticed they were flying as usual in a 
short time. 

I did not learn how often he 
practiced this treatment as the doctor 
passed on a couple of years later. | 
have often wanted to try it on bees 
of my own but have never happened 
to have the chloroform at hand. If 
anyone tries it out let us know how 
it works. 

Merwin, 
New Yor. 


LET’S INCLUDE THE 
BUSINESS BEEKEEPERS 


I don’t agree about catering primari- 
ly to beginners and back-lotters. We 
need more of the results of scientific 
observation and investigation and less 
of the experience of beginners. If 
commercial beekeepers do not read 
the beekeeping magazines it may be 
that they are not interested in the 
notations and needless operations 
advocated by beginners who “know 
all about bees.” 

Some beekeepers, old in experience 
to be sure, still run around in circles, 
but the majority of them learned to 
know considerable about what they 
are doing. 

E. S. Miller, 
Indiana. 
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The snow covered Long Idea hives described by L. L. Richardsor 


THE LONG IDEA HIVE 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, while 


attempting to clean foulbrood 
from my neighborhood by buying 
available bees and equipment and 
cleaning or burning, I accumulated 
various types of hives. Some I kept 
as souvenirs and others were put to 
use. 

A Long Idea hive, 33 inches long, 
14% inches wide and 14° inches 
deep, with frames 12 inches square, 
hanging across the hive body, appears 
to conform closely to the Poppleton 
hive. These were built by carpenters 
and seem to have been most popular 
among the early Danes who settled 
in Nebraska. 

These hives were fitted with a di- 
vision board hung between the frames 
designed to keep the queens out of the 
frames intended for the honey. The 
covers were made to telescope on the 
body, a couple of inches, resting on 
a cleat running clear around the hive 
body. A sheet of canvas or heavy 
cloth was used as an inner cover. 
A series of screened holes bored 
through the elevated portion of the 
cover gave ventilation. 


Such hives may have been well 
adapted to a rocking boat, but as a 
profitable honey producer, they must 
have been quite impractical and 
somewhat of a nuisance during the 
honey harvest. 

However, the hives having been 
made of the best material and well 
made, I was loath to discard them, 
so finally found ways to use them and 
did away with the square frames and 
adapted the inside to carry eight 
Jumbo frames hung lengthwise, 
leaving considerable vacant space in 
the back which was partitioned off to 
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prevent the bees building combs 
there. This vacant space affords an 
excellent compartment in which to 
feed for cell building or other de- 
mands in queen rearing and also 
permits its rse as a queen mating 
compartment if desired. 

With a substantial cleat nailed on 
ordinary 8&-frame 
body or super, the supering of the 
Long Idea hive may be followed out 
as with any standard 8-frame body 
That portion of the body not covered 
by the super can be covered with 


each side of an 


suitable board weighted to prevent it 
from being blown away. 

Also these bodies may easily be 
fitted for sun melters or for storage 
of tools, smoker, ete. 

One point in favor of the hive is 
that the bees winter well in them. 
They are a two man job to move 
around or to transport when filled 
with bees and combs. 

Another type of the Long Idea hive 
was used largely by the German 
pioneers in this part of the country. 
The German type carried perhaps 14 
to 15 frames in a 24 inch long body 
and is still to be found in some 
places. They are used either with or 
without supers. I judge there must 
have been a considerable use for the 
12 inch square frame in earlier years 

J. H. Sturdevant, 
Nebraska 


O. O. Poppleton’s Long Idea hive 
was not a success in anybody else’s 
hands. The hive was a square box 
12x36 inches 
hanging crossway frames, 12x12 with 
two dummy frames, evidently used 
in decreasing space at different times. 

The hive had an entrance on one 


containing 23 loose 





A similar Long Idea hive belonging to a 
Lithuanian in Clinton, Indiana 


side %x12 inches. The rest of the 
hive was closed so the bees could not 
escape. The colony was kept in the 
middle of the hive, so the bees could 
fly in and out conveniently. As the 
bees would spread out, more combs 
were added with a dummy on each 
side, until finally all the combs 
were taken up, then extracting would 
begin. 

This would give the bees more 
storing room on either side of the 
cluster, The frames had close fitting 
top bars with two bee spaces %x2 
inches near the ends of the frames. 
The frames were wired with full 
sheets of foundation and fastened at 
the top by a corner cut. 

O. O. Poppleton sold out in 1897 
to Otto Stellrecht who had been help- 
ing him, and who is now retired and 
living in Miami, Florida. Mr. Stell- 
recht cut the hives in half and made 
two hives from each. Some of the 
original Poppleton hives can now be 
seen in an old house just south of 
Rock Harbor Post Office, Key Largo, 
Florida. It was at this house that 
Poppleton gave up beekeeping, sold 
out and left in his gasoline launch for 
lowa where he soon passed away. 

J. J. Wilder, 
Georgia. 
—_— 

In winter, I can look from the 
window and see sy Long Idea hives, 
tops and porches covered with snow. 
Their builder came from across the 
sea and this was the hive his father 
and his grandfather used, long before 
Poppleton. 

Two years ago a small country in 
Europe was torn and over ridden by 
war, its people robbed and killed. 
About then I needed a few more hives 
and heard of some for sale. I went 
to look at them and then saw my first 
Long Idea hives. The owner was Joe 

(Please turn to page 353) 
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LIFE OF BEES IN WINTER 


By MYKOLA H. HAYDAK 


Division of Entomology and Economic Zoology, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota 


HE readers of this Journal are 
familiar with the results. re- 
ported in English of observations of 
the life of bees in winter. To a much 
less extent are papers which have 
been published in foreign languages 


vailable and therefore it may be of 


interest to review some studies in 
which I participated and which were 
published in 1929 in a Czech bee 
journal by Sawin. 

The hive used for this study 
differed from those operated in 
America in having the entrance 
toward the bvoad side of the combs. 
The double glass walls faced the side 
bars of the frames. It was possible 
to observe the movements of the bees 
between the combs as well as above 
and below the frames. There were 
several mercury thermometers for 
ascertaining the temperature in 
various parts of the hive. The latter 
was located in an unheated green- 
house and _ the observations were 
made during the months of November 
to February every two hours in the 
course of the day and for certain 
periods also during the night. 

A full normal colony was used for 
the observations. The cluster estab- 
lished itself on the right lower sides 
of the frames toward the front part 
of the hive. As the winter pro- 
gressed the cluster gradually moved 
from the original place of its for- 
mation toward the back of the hive, 
the bees gradually disappearing from 
the first interframal space and simul- 
taneously appearing in the next to- 
ward the back of the hive. When the 
last interspace was reached the bees 
started to move toward the left side 
of the hive. It had been noticed, 
however, that when the cluster was 
formed in the fall a part of it, con- 
sisting of 100 to 200 bees, always 
protruded over the side bars of the 
frames. This ‘‘connective cluster” 
found to be the 


was seat of com- 
munication between the interframal 
spaces. The position of the “Con- 
nective cluster’ shifted with the 


movement of the main cluster. When 
the bees began to move toward the 
left side of the hive the connective 
cluster on the sidebars of the frames 
disappeared and simultaneously a new 
one was formed on the top bars of 
the frames. 

At relatively warm temperatures 
the bees on the surface of the cluster 

* Paper No. 498 Miscellaneous 


Series, Minnesota Agricultural 
Station, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
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are almost motionless excepting that 
they sometimes quickly move their 
wings. The latter are somewhat 
spread (extended) so that the wings 
of neighboring bees overlap each 
other forming a kind of cover as if 
preventing the escape of heat. At 
low temperatures the bees perform 
frequent and quick movements with 
their wings (as if shaking them). 
The lower the temperature the more 
often they move their wings. During 
the severe cold the bees on the sur- 
face of the cluster bury their heads 
and thoraces inside the cluster so that 
only the abdomens are visible and at 
the same time they move their 
abdomens with screw-like motions. 
When at such times one listens at the 
entrance using a special hearing de- 
vice resembling a physician’s stetho- 


scope one can hear screaky noises 
suggestive of a procession of carts 
with unoiled axles going by. As soon 


as it becomes warmer, the bees spread 
out again. The temperature inside 
the hive may be quite low. On one 
occasion, when the outside temper- 
ature was 14.5 F. below zero, the 
thermometer located one inch from 
the side of the cluster showed 17 F. 
The “connective cluster’’ also dis- 
appears during the extremely cold 
weather—the bees contracting inside 
the interspaces. 

Before consuming honey from the 
newly opened cells,the bees apparent- 
ly have to warm up the comb at this 
particular place. Once it was noticed 
when a cold spell continued for a rela 
tively long period of time and the 
bees were probably short in 
that a part of the cluster facing the 
sealed honey became excited, invaded 
the unoccupied portion of the combs 
and hurriedly began to uncap the 
cells with honey and started sucking. 
However, they immediately began to 
retract their tongues, cleaning them 
with their forelegs, and retreated to- 
ward the cluster. Apparently the 
honey was too cold to take any larger 
amount of it. 

The “communicative cluster” plays 
an important part in the life of bees 
in winter. Quite often one can see 
singles bees marching from one alley 
to another. There are openings toward 
the inside of the cluster and fre- 
quently, especially during the morn- 
ing, a bee or two can be seen venti- 
lating on the edges of such openings. 
The moisture from the air from the 
cluster condenses on the wall and 
sometimes is utilized by the bees for 


stores, 


drinking. During the winter the bees 


also scrub the bars with “rocking 
movements.” Sometimes they clean 
each other. At this time they also 


perform a “shaking dance,” apparent- 
ly a sign that the bees desire to be 
cleaned, since the performance of this 
particular type of dance by a bee re- 
sults in its being cleaned by others. 

Such observations have a very im- 
portant bearing on the problem of 
wintering, because they give us an 
insight into the life of bees in winter 
cluster. The more we know about 
this life, the easier it will be for us 
to help the bees go through the hard- 
est period of their fight for existence 
with the smallest loss. 


— 2 


B-VITAMINS IN HONEY 
By Wilbur L. duBois 


W* know that to be well we must 
h 


ave our vitamins and _ that 
among the most important are those 
of the “B” 


Complex, a family of 


chemical substances that give us a 
good appetite, keep our nerves 


steady, develop the kicking baby into 
a bouncing boy and keep his body 
tingling with health as he 
It is that 
of this prominent vitamin family may 
keep the man’s hair 
gray after he has put 


grows up. 


even said some members 


turning 
childish 


from 
aside 
things. 

Bees are not troubled with gray 
hair when they get old, but a recent 
investigation by a prominent group 
of scientists indicates that they do de 
pend on-B-vitamins for growth in the 
larvae stage and for buoyant energy 
during their active life. 


Using the most advanced labo 
ratory methods these investigators 
analyzed many samples of honey 
gathered from various’. kinds of 


blossoms in different localities. They 
discovered at least members 
of the “B” family in these samples 
but there was a wide variation in the 
quantities found. Aged honeys con- 
tained less of some of the vitamins 
than did fresh honey which leads one 
to suspect that there is a destruction 
of vitamins during Othe 
reasons for the variation in the 
amount of B-vitamins may lie in th« 
sources of the honey and the numbe: 
of pollen grains present. 

Pollen is considered in 


seven 


storage, 


this con- 


nection because of some further re 

sults obtained in this investigation 

Since pollen is an essential item it 
(Pleased turn to page 347) 
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The top entrance used in British Columbia 
and described by Finlay 


THE TOP ENTRANCE 


By A. W. FINLAY 


T is evident that the top entrance 

system of wintering is gaining in 
popularity but there are many differ- 
ent ideas about what constitutes a top 
entrance. It is time that the top en- 
trance be considered as a standard 
part of hive equipment and as inter- 
changeable as other hive parts. It 
boils down to what will be the most 
effective construction with the least 
change in present equipment. 

I have worked on this problem for 
the last twenty years until I arrived 
at the present simplified form, tested 
over a number of years by many 
British Columbia beekeepers. This is 
described and illustrated in our bulle- 
tin “Bee Culture in British Columbia” 
No. 92 and as follows: 

A large proportion of winter losses 
in bees is undoubtedly due to im- 
proper ventilation. Tightly sealed 
covers allow for ventilation only by 
way of the usual bottom entrance, be- 
low the winter cluster of bees, result- 
ing in excessive moisture being de- 
posited on combs and bees from the 
consumption of winter stores. Aged 
bees that drop from the cluster dur- 
ing the confinement of long winter 
months accumulate in a wet mass on 
the bottom boards, often to the ex- 
tent that the entrance may be blocked 
or partly blocked with the dead, thus 
accelerating the unfavorable’ con- 
dition. Bees that survive the winter 
under such conditions may be so de- 
vitalized that they rapidly die off in 
spring flights before a_ sufficient 
brood-area is built up to replace 
them, resulting in weak colonies 
that fail to recover in time for the 
harvest. Absorbent packing placed 
above the combs, allowing a slow up- 
ward passage of the moisture-laden 
air, would undoubtedly be beneficial, 
and this method is_ successfully 
practiced by many beekeepers, being 
more practical with the Kootenay case 
hive. It is not infallible, however, 
especially for the inexperienced, as 
too much or too close packing may 
defeat the object, while too loose or 
insufficient packing would allow a cold 
draught throughout the hive, detri- 
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mental to the bees. Conditions may 
also vary with each colony according 
to strength. Upwa ventilation 
without draught woul’ appear to be 
an ideal condition for wintering, and 


this has been attained through leaving 


a flight entrance above the cluster 


and completely closing the bottom en 
trance. 

Top entrances, as first advocated, 
constituted an extra expense as a 
separate part of hive equipment, but 
the simplified form as now used by 
many of the leading beekeepers is 
rapidly becoming popula 
only standard equipment is used, with 
very little 


because 


alteration to make it 
adaptable for constant use. The illus- 
tration of the standard Langstroth 
hive with top entrance for wintering 
shows a deeper rim on the hive-cover 
than usual, but bee-supply manu 
facturers now stock the deeper covet 
or make it to order without extra 
charge. The 3-inch rim makes a bette1 
cover than the old shallow style even 
where not used for a top entrance 


To convert this cover to a winte1 
entrance, a slot is made in the front 
rim by boring a couple of %-inch 
holes about 6 inches apart and sawing 
out the piece between. Inside the 
rim, on the other three sides, is 
nailed a %-inch strip of wood. The 
wood strip rests on the inner cove! 
making a 
clustering space and passage for the 


or bee-escape board, 


bees to the entrance. The solid bee 


escape board, with two bee-escape 


holes, ordinarily used for taking off 


honey supers, is best to use as an 
inner cover as both holes may be left 
open for wintering strong colonies, 
or one only at the rear, may be used 
for weaker colonies. A handy way to 
close the bottom entrance is to cut a 
slot in the rim of the reversible 
bottom board that will admit an en- 
trance-block, as illustrated. 
the hive-body against this block will 
obviate nailing. 

When changing back to summer 
entrance, lift out the bottom en 
trance-block, remove the cover and 


Pushing 


‘ 


piace a couple of pieces of shingle ol 
elass ovel the bee-escape holes. 
Replace the cover with the top en 
trance to the rear of the hive. Bees 
that have been used to the top en- 
trance in spring flights will quickly 
drop to the bottom entrance when the 
ipper flight-hole is turned to the rear. 


=< 


B VITAMINS IN HONEY 


(Continued from page 346) 


the menu of the hive a laboratory 
tudy of this bee-bread was made. 
Many analyses showed that it is rich 
in B-complex vitamins. We have 
known for a long time that pollen 
furnishes the protein out of which the 
tissue of the bee’s body are built and 
kept in repair but we have not known 
much about the vitamins in pollen. 
Now it appears from these detailed 
studies that pollen has another vital 
function in the metabolism of the 
bee. 

A major portion of the bee’s ration 
When the bee eats it the 
sugar is changed into a_ digestible 
form by chemical substances called 


S Sugar. 


enzymes present in the _ digestive 
fluids. But even after this necessary 
change in structure the sugar cannot 
be fully used to create energy with 
out the help of the B Vitamins. These 
they get from the pollen they eat 
along with the sugar. And, too, since 
these vitamins are necessary for the 
growth of the young the nurse bees 
are following good nutritional science 
by mixing pollen with the honey they 
give the squirming larvae, 

Another interesting feature of this 
laboratory report is the announce- 
ment that royal jelly is very rich in 
B vitamins. This leads one to 
wonder whether it is the concen- 
tration of these vitamins that causes 
the larva to develop into a queen 
than into a sterile female. If this be 
true one also wonders whether some 
sour personalities in our world might 
not possess more queenly qualities if 
their mothers had stepped up their 
vitamin B rations when they were 
babies. 


Maryland. 
— V 


STORES AS A CROP 
INSURANCE 


ive years failure on the honey 
seven, hits the beekeeper 
hard. Well, those who want to Stay 
n the business had better see that 


crop uu 


they have from eighty-five to one 
hundred pounds of stores in the hives 
this fall. Most authorities think 
sixty-five is enough, but it isn’t. 
Alfred P. Johnson, 
Illinois. 
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Buzzing, bumbling, busy bees— 
all neatly crated in special bee 
‘“pullmans”—are checked for ship- 
ment by Pan American World Air- 
ways Clipper from Seattle to far-off 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Shown checking 





TEN THOUSAND AND ONE HONEYS 


the crates for one of the most un- 
usual and successful cargo shipments 
in Pan American’s 16-year history 
are Peggy Whiteside, Airport Traffic, 
and Wes Janke, Cargo Foreman, at 
the Seattle airport. 


TIPPING HIVE FOR EXAMINATION 


At Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin, 
Dr. C. L. Farrar demonstrates how to 
tip a hive back from its bottom board 
so it may be examined without heavy 
lifting. It is easy then to pry the 
hives apart, even set them up in turn 
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to remove combs. 


Since the frames 
are still in a position perpendicular 
to the ground they do not get out 
of place. It will not do as well 


when robbing is habitual. 
by Walter T. Kelley, 
Kentucky.) 


(Photo 
Paducah, 





ITINERANT 
APIARIST 


This is the title of an item in 
U. S. D. A. of June 12, written by 
T. Swann Harding, about E, L. 
Sechrist, our correspondent and 
author of the new book on _ bee- 
keeping “Honey Getting,’’ published 
at the request of our many readers 
who were so enthusiastic about Mr. 
Sechrist’s analysis of beekeeping 
fundamentals as appeared in a series 
of articles in the American Bee Jour- 
nal under the same title. In his 
article, Mr. Harding gives some de- 
tails about Mr. Sechrist that are 
worth repeating: 

“Born in Ohio in 1873 of Swiss- 
Pennsylvania-Dutch ancestry he grew 
up on a farm, studied architecture 
and worked at it, but began bee- 
keeping at 18 and has kept at it even 
since. He went to Rhodesia in 1906 
and took with him 25 beehives. There 
he worked at a British experiment 
station and established the first api- 
ary in Rhodesia. At one time, he was 
the only white man living among 
19,000 African natives. 

“Returning to U. S. he undertook 
commercial beekeeping in California, 
then entered USDA in 1917. He 
kept 1,600 hives of bees in Haiti for 
two years. Later still he established 
the Pacific Coast branch of the USDA 
Bee Culture Laboratory at Davis, 
California. He did outstanding work 
on standard grades of honey, on the 
standardization of honey containers, 
and on the cost of producing honey 
in relation to methods of apiary 
management. 

“After his retirement in 1934, 
Sechrist went to Tahiti, bought a 30 
acre valley, built a house with his own 
hands, put in 200 exotic trees and 
plants—many of them nectar pro- 


(Please turn to page 353) 
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MEET 
MISS HONEYBEE 


Richard F. Trump, of the Keokuk, 
Iowa, Senior High School induced 
Miss Honeybee to pose for this 
picture. It was taken while studying 
bees in a biology class. Trump is now 
saving our liberty somewhere with 
Uncle Sam. Few take time to get 
well acquainted with the good looking 
slaves in the hive. Many do admire 
the queen but the poor worker sister 
gets a brush off. 





FRANK TINARI 


Mr. Frank A. Tinari, Bethayres, 
Pennsylvania, is proud of his name- 
sake. ‘“We have taken great care to 
use all the honey he desires to eat, 
since he was born. We have no record 
but he is a healthy specimen. The 
snap was taken at ten months. He is 
good natured and happy and never 
sick.” 
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WALK UP AND LOAD 


In our former bee yards in Iowa, 
the boys are putting on a load of 
honey. The walking plank at the 
back has front hooks to set in the 
stake holes of the truck and cross 


sticks to help hold the shoes when 





walking from the ground into the 
truck. When not in use it is pushed 
under the truck bed. Some like a 
set of steps better. But it is handy, 
either way and each man can load his 
own honey or can bring supers, hives, 
and materials off the truck easily. 


— 





PACKED—AND LOOK AT THOSE STORES! 


Ben Knutson, Alamosa, Colorado, 


uses this method of packing bees fo1 
winter, twenty four colonies in a 
group, two rows of twelve each, back 
There are 
upper entrances in some hives but in 


to back, bottom entrances 


winter they are plugged with paper. 
Little trouble with moisture. On top 
of the pack is a layer of dirt. This 
would not be satisfactory in a wet 
section but in his part of Colorado, 
where the annual rainfall is about 12 
inches, it does very well 
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THEY ENVY US 


LETTERS coming from those occupied at inside 
jobs reveal that there are many who find their 
work uncongenial and hope to find with bees a 
means of escape into the open air. 

Although the beekeeper has his fair share of 
problems he does enjoy some pleasant advantages. 
Not least among them is the fact that there are 
frequent intervals when the bees do not require 
attention and he is free to turn his attention to 
other things. 

To be tied to a routine job day after day with 
no chance to lay it down gets very monotonous 
and it is no wonder that many are envious of the 
comparative freedom of the beekeeper. He has 
open air employment with most of his work to be 
done in nice weather and can take an hour or a 
day off without serious inconvenience. 


— 
IS INVENTION FINISHED ? 


M IST of the labor saving implements of use in 
the apiary appeared within a very short time. 
After centuries of the crudest kind of beekeeping, 
the top opening hive, the extractor, the smoker 
and comb foundation were all invented within a 
relatively short period. 

Rarely has revolutionary invention been so 
little changed as is the case of the Langstroth 
hive. Hundreds of hives were offered to the 
public after the appearance of the Langstroth in- 
vention but they were soon forgotten and no sub- 
stantial improvement has been offered. Aside 
from an increase in size in the case of the Dadant 
hive the beekeeper is content with the hive as the 
originator made it. 

There have been improvements with extractors, 
smokers and foundation-making machinery, but 
no invention of fundamental importance has ap- 
peared for many years. It seems a bit strange 
that all the substantial advance made by an indus- 
try in 2000 years should come within one gener- 
ation as seems to be the case with honey pro- 
duction. 

It is hardly possible that we have reached the 
limit of improvement and one wonders when the 
next great advance will come and what it will be. 
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THE MARKET 


Ir is very unfortunate that the honey crop 
should have been short in 1943 and 1944 when 
the demand was so keen and there was such an 
unusual opportunity to find new outlets. 

There is much speculation as to what will 
happen in the period that lies immediately ahead. 
With the ending of the war many restrictions will 
be lifted and commerce will flow much more free- 
ly. Indications are that honey will be imported 
from countries that have not sought our markets 
to any extent in the past. Argentine beekeepers 
are said to be looking toward American markets 
for the sale of their honey, much of which is of 
good quality. 

With sugar again available in unlimited quan- 
tity the upward pressure on prices for sweets is 
likely to be removed and honey must depend upon 
its regular customers again. United action on the 
part of the packers and distributors of honey will 
then be needed to prevent the kind of collapse of 
prices which followed the last war. 


Se 
THE HONEY PLANT PROGRAM 


THE committee which is trying to plan a na- 
tional program for bee pasture improvement has 
a very important assignment. If an organized 
ettort can be made to make use of otherwise waste 
lands much can be done to provide permanent bee 
pasture on land not now serving any useful 
purpose. 

For nearly every locality there is some plant 
which once established will maintain itself for a 
long time and yet will not become a weed pest 
while meeting the needs of the beekeeper. 

Catnip and motherwort are good examples of 
the kind of plants which can be used. Both are 
very attractive to the bees and bloom for a rela- 
tively long period. Both are easy to establish and 
neither is likely to become troublesome in un- 
wanted areas. 

Marjoram is another. Escaping from old time 
herb gardens it has become established in many 
eastern localities. For wet lands the purple loose- 

It will grow in shallow water 
and wet places and will succeed also in well drained 
situations. 


strife can be used. 
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Much help can be secured from numerous 
organizations for an effort of this kind. Such 
plants are to be preferred to the ugly weeds that 
too often occupy unused lands. Honey yielding 
trees and shrubs can be used for highways, park- 
ways and similar situations. 

To succeed a well planned and organized ettort 
will be necessary. List of plants suited to each 
locality will be needed with suggestions as to time 
of planting and source of material. Local bee- 
keepers’ organizations are in especially good posi- 
tion to undertake such an effort. 

This will provide a net addition to the farm 
crops on which most commercial honey producers 
depend for the bulk of their harvest. 


_— pa 


GET READY FOR WINTER 


Ocroser should find the apiary prepared for 
the long winter ahead. Don't waste stores on 
weak colonies which are unlikely to survive. Much 
winter loss is due to the effort to save every colony 
regardless of its condition. Unite weak colonies. 

Strong colonies with vigorous young queens and 
plenty of stores will withstand much cold. Weak 
colonies are likely to build up too slowly to be of 
value even though they survive the winter. 

If the beekeeper will weed out every poor colo- 
ny in the fall, and winter only the good ones he 
will profit substantially by so doing. Early winter 
preparation is important and pays good dividends. 


—_— 


BEES AND RED CLOVER 


For more than a half century the beekeepers 
have been discussing the possibility of getting 
honey crops from red clover. The fact is well 


known that the corolla tube is too deep for the 
tongue reach of the common honeybee. However, 
an occasional crop is reported from red clover 
probably because of unusually heavy secretion of 
nectar. 

Dr. N. E. Hansen of the South Dakota College 
of Agriculture has made many trips to Asia as a 
plant explorer for the United States Department 
of Agriculture and has brought back a number of 
new plants. On one of his trips he visited a 
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mountain valley in Russia where the beekeepers 
reported red clover as their main dependence for 
honey. 

It would be interesting to know whether they 
were able to harvest honey from red clover be- 
cause of a different strain of bees or a different 
red clover or whether because of their special lo- 
cation the common red clover yielded so abundant- 
ly that common bees are able to get the nectar. 


= 
READJUSTMENT 


War demands have brought great changes in 
farm practice with the result that bee pasture has 
greatly declined in some localities. With the end 
of the war in sight another readjustment must 
come to meet peace time conditions. Thousands 
of acres of land now in tilled crops will be re- 
turned to meadow or pasture. 

Ihe legume which is used in the new plantings 
will largely determine the value of the locality 
for honey production. Sweet clover has almost 
disappeared over a large area and it remains to be 
seen whether it will return to its former favor. 
\ prominent Iowa beekeeper reports that sweet 
clover has gone from his locality. He is planting 
alsike for a seed crop on his own farm and is 
seriously considering reducing the number of his 
bees. 

\lfalfa and red clover seem to be popular 
favorites with many Midwest farmers and 
neither can be depended upon to yield much honey 
in this region. In former years alsike and white 
Dutch clover provided most of the surplus honey 
and with sufficient moisture they are reasonably 
dependable. 

Many farmers planted sweet clover under pro- 
test during the drouth years when they were un- 
able to get a stand of the other clovers. The 
result was large crops of white honey from the 
plant which provided forage for both bees and 
livestock. The past two seasons has brought 
ample moisture to Towa and adjacent areas and 
sweet clover is being displaced with other legumes. 

The scarcity of seed of alsike and red clover 
will limit the acreage and more sweet clover may 
be planted for this reason. It is to be hoped that 
the bee pasture situation may improve with the 
return to normal acreage of meadow and pasture 
on the farm. 
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makes a natural site 


A flower garden 


Pueblo, Colorado.) 


IOWA APIARIST REPORT 


The report of the Iowa State Api- 
arist for the year 1943 has recently 
been issued. It is the twenty-fifth 
report of F. B. Paddock in that office. 


The volume contains the usual 
variety of interesting material with 
papers from the beekeepers con- 
vention and a discussion of the 


activities of the office of State Api- 
arist. 

Special attention is given to honey 
plant problems with several contri- 
butions. Considerable space is given 
to a report of about seventy legumes 
under test at the American Bee Jour- 
nal honey plant garden at Atlantic, 
lowa. 

Copies may be had on request from 
F. B. Paddock, State Apiarist, Ames, 
lowa. 


— 


BEE BONDS 


Charles A. Perry, of Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, made a hit with Life 
Magazine with the picture in that 
magazine, in “Pictures to the Edi- 
tors,”’ showing how a friend of his, a 
beekeeper, added his bees to the bond 
drive. He took a comb out of his 
hive, punctured the wax of the cells 
that they spelled “Buy Bonds,” 
and replaced the comb in the hive. 


so 


3 


9 


wa 


for 


a 





few hives of bees. (Photo by G. A. Pauli, 


The bees took the wax out of each 
cell, moved the honey to other cells, 
and the picture published in Life 
Magazine shows the words “Buy 
Bonds” on the face of the honey. So 
Phil Baker, look out for your slogan, 


“Bye, bye; Buy Bonds.” 


ja om 


MAD! 


In “The Beekeepers Magazine’”’ 
March, 1944, Page 6, A. B. Burk- 
holder tells editor Carroll to “‘Remove 
my name from your subscription list 


at once. For you turned down my 
article I sent you a month ago, saying 
you could not use it. Well, if my 
copy is not good enough then your 
paper isn’t good enough for me. We 
will be even, See?” 

This does not make sense. Any 


bee magazine gets more material than 
it can ever possibly use. It has to 
take the thing that is timely or most 
valuable, according to the plan being 
followed for copy, and when_ sub- 
mitted material becomes _ several 
months old it is often impossible to 
use it at all. Subscribers and 
tributors alike often get over 
little things. Every writer who knows 
anything about writing takes a long 
chance on getting his material ac- 
cepted. Commercial writers are fully 
aware of this. But the unprofessional 


con- 
sore 


and occasional writer seems to think 
that whatever he submits to any 
magazine must be used immediately 
or the magazine has committed a per- 
sonal rebuke and, therefore, he is en- 
titled to cancel his subscription and 


not read that particular magazine 
anymore. So be it. 
Such an incident is amusing to 


those who are familiar with editorial 
work or with writing. It is always 
true that the larger the publication 
the greater the amount of material 
received and the smaller amount that 
can be used. So that for a publication 
the size of the Saturday Evening 
Post less than 10% of the material 
that is received is actually used and 
much of that is of a miscellaneous 
nature. 

Of course, a bee magazine is sup- 
posed to use everything that comes 
from a beekeeper but it is impossible. 
Please remember this if you submit 
material to your favorite beekeepers 
magazine. Do so with the reasonable 
expectation that some of it will be 
used and some will not be used, with 
no personal affront. 


= —_ 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Salisbury Square, London, E. C. 4. 
Honey—Mother of growing family 
would be glad to hear of any honey 
for sale, either this year’s or last; 
small large quantities, carriage 
paid. 

Miss Barbara Elliott of Oxted, 
Surrey, England sent a few copies 
of the London Times. The above clip- 
ping was taken from one of these 
papers. 


or 


Alfred H. Pering, 
Florida. 
— oe 


BLACK WIDOW 
SPIDERS 


About four years ago, I had several 
colonies of bees in San Francisco. In 
moving some hives I cut the head 
off of a large black widow spider with 
my thumb nail. I encountered many 
of them San Francisco is pretty 
well supplied with them. 

I talked with a working man who 
was working in Golden Gate Park 
and some kind of a spider dropped 
on his head through a hole in his hat. 
He brushed it out of his hair and it 
fell on his chest and became tangled 
in the hair. It bit him in two or 
three different places and he suffered 
considerable nausea and pain. Two 
weeks later when I first saw him his 
chest looked like a piece of raw beef 
steak. 

A lady friend at the Presidio was 


as 
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bit on the knee and almost suffered 
the loss of her leg. In neither case 
did the parties identify the kind of 
spider. The black widow preys on 
bees. This I know from observance. 

There is another spider on the 
coast that looks like the black widow 
in shape but is colored differently. 
Could it be a sort of the black widow? 
I have seen it in Oregon also. I have 
never seen a black widow in Oregon. 
In the sand hills of San Francisco 
near the beach there are many black 
widow spiders. No one seems to pay 
attention to them here. I have never 
had any direct knowledge of any be- 
ing bitten by one and identifying the 
spider as the black widow. 

Frank Haack, 
California. 
— Jeon 


BEES IN POTATO 
CELLAR 


At one time Sechrist of California 
wrote an article on disease from the 
potato cellar in the “This and That 
Department.”” I don’t know of any- 
one who winters bees in cellars in 
this locality (Colorado) and I would 
venture to say no one in southern 
Colorado does so. Bees that get into 
potato cellers are in the air spaces 
between the two walls. They often 
get into houses and hollow trees. The 
bees may become diseased and die 
and become robbed out in the spring 
by bees from nearby apiaries, and 
this is the main source of American 
foulbrood from bees in potato cellars. 
It does not come from infected ma- 
terial left in the cellar. 

Bruce Bond, 
Colorado. 
oe 


BEES ARE PROFITABLE 
TO FUTURE FARMERS 


The smell of fresh honey on a 
warm spring day is a yearly occur- 
rence at the Johnson farm, south of 
Chandler, Oklahoma. Robert John- 
son, Junior of the Chandler High 
School and a member of the F. F. A. 
started his project three years ago 
with two hives of bees. The same 
year he added two more by purchase, 
and with an agreement with a neigh- 
boring beekeeper, he got thirty hives 
to care for, in return for which he 
was to receive the swarms from the 
hives and a salary of $8.50 per day 
while extracting. 

During the year Robert caught six- 
teen swarms, raising his own total to 
twenty colonies, In September 1943 
Bob returned the bees to their owner 
and kept his own twenty. In the last 
season, 1943, Robert’s prize hive pro- 
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duced $50.00 worth of honey which 
he sold in one pound sections at 50 
cents each, and twenty-five frames at 
$1.00 to Chandler stores. 

Robert is an active member of the 
Chandler Chapter of the F. F. A. and 
an aid in the function of the chapte 
by his vigorous committee work and 
active support of all chapter under- 
takings. Bob finally decided to loan 
his services to Uncle Sam’s Navy, so 
we say, “So long and smooth sailing, 
tobert Johnson!” 

Albert Kempton, 
Reporte) 
Chandler Chapter F. F. A 


— = 


PAINTING BEEHIVES 


I do not find it advantageous to 
paint beehives when the bees are in 
the hive. It is hard if not impossible 
to do a thorough job. The edge of 
the hive body in contact with the 
bottom board is most apt to decay if 
not protected and should be well 
painted. So should the bottom board, 
both inside and out. This can only 
be done after it has been removed 
and thoroughly dried. 

For years I have used white lead 
and linseed oil for hives and covers 
but I am trying enamel paint, the 
kind used for porch floors, as it may 
be more durable. For the bottom 
board it is better to use heavy asphalt 
paint without asbestos filler, since 
the asphalt repels the moisture and 
does not peel off with dampness as 
lead paint does. There is no par 
ticular advantage to painting hives 
white if bees are well shaded. 

To remove paint from the hands, 
wash with a very small quantity of 
kerosene and wipe dry before using 
soap and water. 

E. S. Miller. 
Indiana. 


SHEEP DIP FOR 
YELLOW JACKETS 


In the Journal, items are often 
used about yellow jackets around bee 
hives. A little sheep dip rubbed on 
the hive, not too close to the en 
trance, will discourage them some 
They do not like the smell. Sheep 
dip is good to discourage robbing 
also. 

If one finds a yellow jacket nest 
in the ground, place a handful of dry 
grass over the hole and pour some 
cylinder oil on the grass. Then ja 
the ground and the yellow jackets 
coming out will become coated with 


the oil and die The larvae starve 
in about forty-eight hours when not 
fed. Holding a bunch of oil satu 
rated grass up to the opening in a 
nest above ground answers the same 
purpose, and there is no danger of 
fire as in the case when you try to 
burn them out. 
Frank H. Haack, 


California. 


Vv 


THE LONG IDEA HIVE 


(Continued from page 348) 


Dickerson from Lithuania. He sold 
them because his country was over 
ridden by warring powers, could not 
prosper, and so, he thought, the bees 
of that country could not’ prospe1 
eithe! 

I planned to drive them into ten 
frame equipment, but Joe begged me 
not to do so In these hives, Joe ex- 
plained, bees will neither be too cold 
nor too hot. The raised top in summet1 
keeps them cool and an inner cover 
is put on with screws. The entire 
hive is double thick. Two men would 
not get far with one of my long hives, 
filled with bees and honey. Frames 
are hand made, 2”x13"x12", topban 
2”, bottom and side bars 1%”, hive 
length about 35”, with 16 frames. 
Three of them, according to Joe, cost 
about $15 each, material and labor. 
I couldn’t build one now for $25. 

Bees in these hives do not swarm 
much. Brood is generally raised at 
the front. Honey is cut out in chunks 
and frames dropped back into place. 
They are fine for a few colonies 
where there is little time to care for 
the bees. 

L. L. Richardson, 
West Viriginia. 


—vV 


ITINERANT APIARIST 


(Continued from page 348)) 
ducers—and kept 25 hives of bees, 
exporting queens to the U. 5&., 
Australia, and New Zealand, This 
life was a true Pacific isle paradise 
for him until World War II ended it, 
vhereupon he returned to the U. S. 
with the same socks he carried to 
rahiti, having never had occasion to 
wear them there. 

“More recently—and then he was 
over 70—he built yet another house 
with his own hands and settled again, 
this time in California. In every way 
an outstanding and unique individual, 
we are proud of him in a ‘retirement’ 
during which he has carried on more 
hard work than most men in the 
prime of business or professional 
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foe. | HE ANSWER See 


THE QUESTION? 


How do you unite bees? 


mM‘ method for uniting colonies of 
bees is simple and _ efficient. 


There is no fussing with newspapers, 
I simply place an excluder on top of 
one colony and set the second colony 
on the excluder; put on the cover, 
and move on to the next. I place a 
queenless colony on the bottom of the 
combination, This protects the good 
above from the strange 
because the strangers do not have to 
pass through her brood chamber. 

For the same reason, 
colony with the better queen on top, 
if both colonies have queens. In 
either remove the excluder at 
the next regular visit. The excluder 
check somewhat, the 
progress of the mixing and there is 
little or no fighting. 

If you want the both 
queens for a more rapid build-up be- 
honeyflow, place the excluder 

add a super of empty 
top of the excluder, then 
excluder the 


queen bees 


I place the 


case, I 


serves to 


service of 


fore a 
as before, 
combs on 


place a second above 


“— 
wa) 
we 


empty combs and on this place your 
second colony. Use your own choice 
of method to make an upper en- 
trance. With this arrangement, you 
have a sure-fire two queen unit which 
can be converted into a one queen 
colony by merely pulling the ex- 
cluders and setting the upper brood 
nest on the lower one. The purpose 
of the empty combs and the top en- 
trance is to keep the excluders 
from becoming clogged with drones. 
Simple, rapid, safe. 
Tom Edwards, 
South Dakota. 


— 


O unite package bees to a colony 


that needs strengthening, I feed 
the package lavishly on sugar syrup. 
Then late in the afternoon, prefer- 


ably after the bees have ceased work 
for the day, I remove a few combs 
from the colony, gently smoking the 
bees enough to keep them under con- 
trol and empty the package into the 


space in the hive, carefully replacing 
the combs and closing the hive quick- 
ly. Do not disturb the 
than necessary. 

In uniting colonies, experience has 
taught me that the newspaper plan 
is the best. It tends to hold back the 
bees, while they gradually attain the 
same hive odor and peacefully meet 
through the paper as it is gnawed 


bees more 


away. For complete success in every 
case, dequeen the weaker colony 
which is to be placed on top, letting 


the bees quiet down afterwards, for 


if both colonies have queens, they 
may lose both or have a swarm or 
some other unpleasant result. 


I unite late in the afternoon, after 
the bees stop flying for the day. I 
smoke the weaker colony or queenless 


colony a little, carry it to the stand 
of the one with which it is to be 
united. Smoke all around the bottom 


while prying it slightly, so as to move 
the bees up off the bottom and pry 
the inner cover off the other and then 
put on a single thickness of news- 
paper with a few holes punched in it. 
The colony to be united is then lifted 
clear of its bottom and set squarely 
on top of the newspaper. The extra 
top and bottom is stored away until 
needed. 

After a week or ten days, I quietly 
open the hive and check the results. 
I seldom have a failure, when the 


colony on top is first prepared as 
mentioned. 
W. P. Kinard, 
Louisville, Miss. 
——_pn 


T is too risky to winter small colo- 


nies unless you wish to save a valu- 





QUESTION 
FOR NEXT MONTH 


How do yon move bees a short 
distance? 

Like some of the past ques- 

tions, this one can be simply 


answered by giving a commonly 
used way, and so, many of the 
answers will be almost alike. We 
want plans that are not alike but 
different, yet proven by use. Try 
your hand at it. Pages for the 


next issue go to press the 15th 
of this month, so get your 
answers in before then. Pay- 


ment for the answers used will 
be made in an extension of your 
subscription or in cash, at regu- 
lar rates. Make a choice when 
you send your answer. MWe get 
many replies, so be patient, and 
you will hear from us. 
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able queen so I place the small hives 
on top of strong ones, separating the 
two by an inner cover: the hole may 
be covered with screen wire or double 
wire screen, when it is desired to save 
valuable queens. 

The smoke method may be used in 
uniting bees. Smoke the hive till the 
bees roar and shake the bees from 
the hive to be united into the pre- 
pared one and close. After a week, 
inspect to see that enough food is on 
hand or replace empty combs with 
combs filled with honey or feed sugar 
syrup. 

A less known method is that of 
sprinkling the bees before they are 
united with a solution of thyme oil 
or any other strong smelling herb oil. 
Dissolve 8 grams of thyme oil in 3% 
ounces of high proof aleohol and add 
20 drops of this mixture to a half 
pint of water. Spray the water mix- 
ture with an atomizer on the bees and 
peaceful uniting is insured. 

One warning! Inspect all colonies 
to be united for disease first, to avoid 
any trouble in the following spring. 

A. Hugo Sterz, 
Morrisville, Pa. 


— 


N a good honeyflow, to unite the 

field bees of two colonies, remove 
the brood and queen from one, then 
just before evening, place this colony 
on top of the supers of the other one 
with a screen between and the next 
morning remove the screen. If the 
colonies to be united do not set side 
by side, they should be moved two or 
three miles before uniting. 

A strong colony’ with laying 
workers may be distributed among 
three or four other strong colonies. 

To unit swarms, simply hive one 
swarm and then run the others in 
with them and be sure they have 
plenty of room. They will run to- 
gether freely if you rap on the hive 
with a small rock or jackknife. 

Wm. A. Wiltse, 
Minnesota. 


— 


OR uniting bees in standard hives, 

the newspaper method is_ the 
simplest and safest. Remove the cover 
from the colony that is to remain on 
the old stand and lay a sheet of news- 
paper over the top, then remove the 
bottom board from the other colony 
to be united with it and place that 
colony on top of the other with noth- 
ing but the sheet of paper between. 
It is best to punch a few small holes 
in the paper so there will be no 
danger of the bees smothering if the 
weather is hot. 

If you are reuniting bees from a 
gum or box hive into a standard colo- 
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ny, sprinkle the bees in the comb 
hive well with syrup, then remove 
the cover from the box or gum hive 
and smoke the bees with the box at 
an angle, first removing the bottom 
board from it, if it has any, until the 
bees run out and cluster on the end 
of the box then blow some smoke in 
the hive to which they are to be 
united. Lift the box or gum, jostle 
the corner of it on the ground, dis- 
lidging the bees which will then enter 
the hive. Sprinkle them with sugar 
syrup as they enter. Keep watching 
for the queen of the box hive, pick 
her up if you find her and pinch her. 
This works well early in the spring 
or during a honeyflow. The news- 
paper plan works well anytime. 
B. P. Sieber, 
Alabama. 
— 


I do one kind of uniting at swarm- 
ing time. When a colony is in 
danger of swarming and has ad 
vanced queen cells, I move the hive 
ot the side a short distance. I put an 
empty hive in its place on the old 
stand and return to it the combs with 
the queen cells so that they may be 
occupied by the returning field bees. 

I requeen the old colony and when 
the new queen is laying good, I move 
the hive with the queen, back to het 
old location. The hive with the virgin 
on the old location is then moved to a 
new spot to prevent its swarming. 

So the hive in danger of swarming 
is requeened, a new queen laying and 
all the bees are back at their old 
stand working as usual. I have done 
this several times but have not lost 
any queens from this kind of uniting 
because the colonies that have virgins 
merging, take to a laying queen 
well and danger of swarming always 
occurs at the time of a good honey 
flow. 

E. Lund, 
Minnesota. 


= 


RONE layers may be united by 

the newspaper method. However, 
if the drone laying queens cannot be 
found or if the colony has laying 
workers instead, I carry the hive 50 
feet either way from its stand, shake 
the bees in the grass, let the bees 
join the hive on the same stand since 
I keep my colonies in pairs. Drone 
laying colonies are worthless as they 
are mostly old bees and disappear 
rapidly. 

When the honeyflow comes, weak 
colonies may be united directly by 
killing their old queen or queenless 
colonies are also united directly just 
by setting them on queenright colo 
nies with a few puffs of smoke 

If a colony is found queenless in a 
flow, I split the colony, unite half to 


any other colony in the yard and the 
other half to a second one in ordet 
to boost those two fo the crop. 
These colonies will not be among the 
strongest but need help. 

While I often use the newspaper 
method, one fall I bought 32 colonies 
of bees which were not in very good 
condition and I doubled them direct 
ly by setting even three colonies in 
one and packed them for the winter 
with plenty of stores. I used a little 
smoke and it was late in October. 
The next spring when I unpacked 
them, I was surprised to see each hive 
with its own fine queen 

Lewis K. Lawrence, 
North Dakota. 
am VW ao 

i unite two colonies of bees, if 

you do not care to save a pat 
ticular queen, shake three or four 
combs of bees of the colony you in 
tend to keep in front. Then bring 
over the other colony, the one to be 
united, and shake all of their bees 
down on top of those already on the 
ground. Do this in the evening and 
you will have little trouble. This was 
used by Warden as long ago as 1722. 

If there is little or no flow, smoking 
the bees until they fill up with honey 
will help, but remember, most of the 
old bees will try to return to their 
old stand and if other colonies are 
nearby, they will scatter among them. 
If you are in no hurry to complet 
the union, move one colony a foot 
each day until the colonies are side by 
side, then operate and you will have 
the working force all in one hive. 

If you want to unite two swarms, 
shake them down, one on top of the 
other, in front of the same hive. Two 
good swarms in one hive may make 
you a good crop when either one 
alone with hardly making a living. If 
one swarm comes a couple of days 
afte) the other, smoke the one hive 
earlier and they will unite peaceably, 

E. M. Cole, 


lowa 
— V 
| the beginner, uniting queen 
less package bees present the 
fewest difficulties. I place an inner 


cover over the weak colony to which 
the bees are to be added, leaving 
the center hole open. On top of this, 
I set an empty hive body and I 
sprinkle warm sugar syrup on the 
package bees, giving them time to eat 
all they will and then I dump the bees 
in the empty super and put the cover 
on the hive. 

To unite bees successfully, re- 
member it is easier to unite bees 
without brood. Two or more recently 
emerged swarms may be run into one 
hive together but it is less difficult 
to unite weak colonies than strong 

(Please turn to page 356) 
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The following jingles will head the 
various chapters in the revised- 
enlarged edition of “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes”’: 


Let’s do an act like honey pure 

Buy bonds that will our boys assure 
That we are standing at their back, 
And our support they do not lack. 


— 


Your food will have a sweeter taste 
If you the viands do not waste; 
And with each pay check if you try, 


An extra U. S. bond to buy. 
mal ax 


A paradox to give yet keep, 
Each bond we buy for army jeep. 


— 


A drink that tastes of honey sweet 
Will always make a gracious treat. 


— jo 


If I had all of Croesus’ money 
I'd still subsist on bread and honey. 


es 


With butter, egg and good honey 
Your cake will moist and flaky be. 


THE ANSWER 


(Continued from page 355) 


Gentle strains of bees are less 
antagonistic than the vicious 
Queenless bees are united with queen- 
right bees just as package bees from 
the south. 

It is better to unite colonies during 
a period of nectar flow than a dearth. 
I seldom do more than place an inner 
cover between the two colonies, 
leaving the center hole open. If some 
do more than place anly vfi o S- 
fighting ensues, I break it up with 
smoke. It is not advisable to unite 
while there is any robbing 
nor if there is any disease present in 
the apiary. 

Bees which have been united never 
work with the vigor of a good colony 
so I try to unite as little as possible. 
I do most of my uniting at the be- 
ginning of the main honeyflow, about 
the 15th of June. I am able to 
eliminate bad stock, keep old queens 
out, and get a crop of honey in the 
lean years when some of my neigh- 
bors do not get any. 

The simplest way to unite is to 
pick a favorable time for it then use 


ones, 


ones. 


colonies 
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All candy calls for flavor sweet 
And honey therein can’t be beat. 


— 


A little honey in the canning 
Mixed with juices is good planning. 


—_ 


Of all the cookies I have eaten 
Those made with honey can’t be 
beaten. 


— 


If you a happy cook would be 
Use honey in your recipe. 


en 


A drop or two of Nature’s sweet 
Will give a better taste to meat. 


yoo 


If honey is used with the fruit 
The flavor will your palate suit. 


— 


Let honey add that flavor rare 
To sandwiches that you prepare . 


= 


Here honey lends refining touch 
If not too spare or not too much. 


an inner cover between the two colo- 
nies for two or three days before re- 
moving. This works with me and I 
never had any trouble in getting the 
bees together. 
Harry T. Starnes, 

Indiana. 

— 


WENTY-ONE years we have used 
our method for uniting and our 
records have yet to show one failure. 
We can unite two weak colonies, a 
weak colony with a strong one or a 
nucleus with a laying queen to a 
queenless colony. Use about one 
ounce of essence of peppermint to a 
gallon of warm water, pour this into 
a large bottle with a sprinkler top. 
If we are going to join a strong 
colony, first shake the bees down to 
about five combs, to reduce the 
number of frames to be sprinkled, 
then sprinkle the bees on the combs 
and on the bottom board and the 
walls of the hive. Then sprinkle the 
bees on the combs to be joined in. 
If possible, try to sprinkle the queen 
also. Return the remaining combs 
into the hive, put on the inner cover 
and the lid and by the nert day, the 
bees are working as though nothing 


had happened. Other beekeepers who 
have tried this have always found it 
successful. 
V. T. Hanus, 
Ohio. 
— 


I use the newspaper method. Some- 
times with colonies that 

weak and sometimes’ with 

with an old queen _ that 

signs of failing or with colonies thar 

are In all cases the remedy 

is ‘“‘kill the queen and unite.” 

I mark the colonies to be kept and 
those to be united. I make sure that 
united have no 
and no queen cells have started. If 
the weather is warm, | 
combs filled with 
after noon I do this. 

The colony I want to unite the 
other to is treated like this: I take 
off the cover, preferably of a medium 
to weak colony with a good queen, 
put little strips of wood and sheet of 
newspaper over the top, lay a piece 
of lath on the front end 
frames, put the inner cover back on, 
laying one end on the lath so it will 
not stick fast to the newspaper and 
put the cover on top, upside down. 
Towards evening, I go to the queen- 
less colony that is to be united and 


are too 
colonies 
shows 


cross. 
those to be queens 


give them 


water. Shortly 


across the 


lift up the front end and place a 
block of wood under it, and smoke 
the bees up into the combs. Then 


when the bees have entirely quit fly- 
ing, I take the cover off the colony 
with which the bees are to be united, 
leaving the lath on temporarily so 
that the newspaper will not blow 
away, punch a few holes in the news- 
paper, lift up the queenless colony, 
set the front end down carefully on 
top of the lath, the rear end on the 
newspaper. When it is on square, I 
remove the lath. Now make sure 
there are no leaks and if the weather 
is warm, put on a shade board on top 
of the hive and weight it with a rock. 
Two days later, the remaining queen 
should be in full charge. Then lift 
the top hive off, put it on a bottom 
board alongside of the other and if 
possible get all of the brood into one 


brood nest, make sure the queen is 
below and rip off the remaining 
paper. Then put the hive back on 
top. 


If the queenless colony is a heavy 
one with supers on, I place a nucleus 
with a good queen on top, thus re- 
versing the usual procedure. 


Arnt Arneson, 
Wisconsin. 
— 
HE two or three colonies I wish 


to unite should be side by side and 

left there until they get used to their 

location. I select the one with the 
(Please turn to page 357) 
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@ All Around the Bee Yard @ 





This has been a season of reverses 
and unexpected situations. Spring 
was one of heavy rains, bad floods 
with considerable loss, rapid colony 
build-up, very promising clover out- 
look, then came dry weather and soon 
the clover was gone so that later it 
became a question as to whether or 
not we would have to feed some 
yards. The fall flow, however, par- 
ticularly in the flooded lands, suc- 
ceeded all previous expectations so 
made up considerable of the loss of 
mid-summer, making a_ season of 
about average results. 


os ae 


There has never been a year when 
differences in colonies showed up as 
plainly as the present one. It has 
been a season when the experienced 
breeders could detect the best colo- 
nies without much difficulty. In a 
season when a honeyflow is so heavy 
that all colonies make a good surplus, 
this not so possible. 


—_ pe 


In moving bees under a _ forced 
schedule to take them from land that 
was rapidly being flooded to high 
ground for safety, it was necessary 
to cut all possible corners in _ pre- 
paring the bees for loading. We tried 
loading two or three yards without 
any attempt to close the colonies. 
The weather was warm and even 
though the bees were moved at night 
and were set down in their new lo- 
“ations just as soon as the truck ar- 
rived, nevertheless the bees were 
inclined to come out and cluster on 
the front of the hives and truck bed 
and the discomfort of working with 
them was great. 

However, we did not have time 
enough to go to any trouble, putting 
on entrance-screens and top screens, 
so we cut lengths of ordinary window 
screens about four or five inches 
wide, folded into V, and poked into 
the entrances. No _ particular at- 
tention was paid to see whether they 
were tight and whether the bees 
could come out around the ends but 
when colonies so closed were loaded, 
even though the bees clustered to 
some extent on the outside, they gave 
us no trouble whatever, even when 
the moving went into daylight hours. 

This is the quickest, easiest way to 
move without excessive preparations 
that we know of. It works well when 
the bees are picked up, moved and 
immediately set down. However, in 
moving bees a distance in warmer 
weather when the bees cluster heavily 
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on the outside before being closed, it 
is better to use top screens and in the 
hottest weather to use both top and 
entrance or what we call porch 


eS a 


screens. 


We have found that a_ small 
amount of buckwheat will flavor a lot 
of honey from other sources. Farmers 
in low lands that were flooded earlie 
in the spring, planted buckwheat and 


soybeans. The soybeans will eithe: 
make hay or mature into beans fo) 
thrashing. The buckwheat is a 60 


day crop and might give them returns 
from land which would otherwise be 
unprofitable. As a result, there were 
many, many acres of buckwheat, 
intermingled with perhaps ten times 
the acreage of our usual fall flowers. 
Yet all yards smelled and tasted as 
though all the honey was buckwheat. 
It is a light color; rather nice, in fact. 
Not the darker colored, pure buck- 
wheat honey of the east. Local people 
like it well, but city trade would 
probably not care for it. 


— —_ 


Ever try wet cloths to stop rob 
bing? Use four or five squares of 
almost any light cloth that will soak 
up water readily, big enough to go 
completely over the top of the hives 
or supers and reach down over the 
sides. Wet these thoroughly with 
warm water and don’t attempt to 
wring them out; the wetter they are, 
the better. 

When robbing is apt to occur when 
you open the hive, put a wet cloth 
over the supers that are removed, also 
two wet cloths over the top of the 
hive that you are examining. Sepa- 
rate the two in the middle enough to 
get at the particular comb you want 
to take out. If you wish to set a 
comb down at the side of the hive, 
cover it with a fourth cloth so that 
no bees can get at it. When you are 
ready to close the hive, put the comb 
that has been set outside back in its 
place and shake the bees off the 
cloths. When working, an opening can 
be made to the combs by separating 
the two cloths on top of this opening 
may be moved from comb to comb at 
the operator’s wish. When examining 
a comb which has been removed, one 
of the two cloths may be laid over 
the opening so that the hive may be 
completely covered at all times ex- 
cept when a comb is being removed 
or inserted. Very little robbing will 
take place for quite a while when 
such precautions are used. This is 
very handy when removing a crop of 


honey when there is robbing, before 
loading supers, or when examining 
the brood nest for disease. 

ame am 

The estimate varies as to the total 
amount of honey for the country. We 
think that the total amount of white 
honey will only be about 75% of last 
year and that the entire total will not 
be over 80 to 90% of the total crop 
for the United States in 1943. With 
such a_ probable shortage, nothing 
serious should happen to our price 
structure, particularly on the good 
table grades of honey. There may 
be some reduction in the amber 
grades 

— 

Planting for honey is a fascinating 
possibility if you have the land. We 
know of a physician in Kansas City 
who invested $3,000.00 in waste land 
which he planted to honey producing 
plants. He keeps just enough bees 
to make a crop and figures the honey 
sold as interest on the original 


$3,000.00 investment. It has given 
him an annual return of about 10% 
to 12% on his money He thinks 


this much better than ordinary in- 
vestments but realizes that it has its 
limitations and cannot be done on a 
large scale. 

— 

Wish some of those boys now over- 
seas would get back. The question 
of help is our most aggravating head 
ache with four of our most depend 
able bee hands in various theatres of 
war. We find it difficult to get every 
thing done and many things are never 
done on time, If we had had bumper 
crops instead of below average ones, 
the last two years, we would surely 
have been in tight places. 

om Y au 


THE ANSWER 


(Continued from page 356) 
best queen and kill the others and 
let them stand a couple of days then 

they are ready to put together. 
Take a new or clean hive and wash 
it with a solution of water, salt and 
sugar, Move the hives with the bees 
in, to one side and put the empty hive 
in place, then thoroughly smoke the 
bees in front, opening all the hives to 
be united. Then transfer all the good 
combs to the new hive, using extra 
hive bodies to hold all the frames. I 
have put as many as four colonies to- 
gether without any fighting and have 
used this method for several years 
and have even put swarms togethe1 
that have laying workers with all 
kinds of drones emerging. If they 
are smoked good, this makes all the 
bees smell the same and smoking in 
the front catches all others in the 

hive 
F. A. Lucas, 
California. 











@ Meetings and Events 





Bronx County (N. Y.) October 8 


The Bronx County Beekeepers 
Association will have their regular 
monthly meeting at the home and api- 
ary of Mr. W. L. Jones, 1727 Under- 
cliff Avenue, Bronx, on Sunday, 
October the 8th at 2:30 P. M. 

At this time a demonstration of 
winter covering of the hives will be 
given; this method has proven very 
successful for the past years. 

Also an opportunity will be given 
for questions, and bee topics of inter- 
est will be discussed. Beekeepers or 
those interested are welcome. Re- 
freshments will be served. 

Harry Newman, Sec’y. 


— — 
10-11 


Minnesota-Minneapolis, Oct. 


The Minnesota Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its annual winter 
meeting at the Curtis Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, October 10 and 11. Mr. Frank 
E. Pellett is to be one of the principal 


speakers. 
The Minnesota Horticultural So- 
ciety is holding its meeting at the 


same time and place. As many bee- 
keepers are horticulturists it should 
make a happy combination, par- 
ticularly as the programs will be 
arranged for some talks to be given 
to the combined groups. 
A. G. Ruggles, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


— 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) October 15 


The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold their regular 
monthly meeting at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Meyer, 255 Palmer 
Road, Yonkers, N. Y. on Sunday, 
October 15th at 2:30 P. M. 

Packing hives for the winter and 
storing extracted combs will be the 
topic open for discussion. 

Members and guests are urged to 
make use of the Question Box as this 
is an excellent opportunity to have 
your bee problems aired before ex- 
perts. 

S. Barnes, Publicity. 


~ 
Southern Beekeeping States 
Federation 


O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. 
October 25th and 26th 


Morning Session, October 


8 :45—Registration. 
9:00—Call to order 


25th 
Invocation. 
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9:15—Welcome. 

9 :30—Response—Ned Prevost. 

9:45—“W hat the Conference 
Means to Southern Producers’’— 
President, P. G. Craddock. 

10:15—“‘Post War Plans for the 
Industry’’—Dr. James I. Hambleton, 
Bee Culture Laboratory. 

10:45—“Transporting and Install- 
ing Package Bees’’—G. C. Puett, The 
Puett Company, Hahira, Georgia. 


11:15—“‘Can the Early Super- 
sedure of Shipped Queens be Pre- 
vented?’”’—Morley Pettit, Tifton, 


Georgia. 
11:45—Announcements. 
12:00—Lunch. 





Afternoon Session, October 25th 


1:00——‘‘Honey and Beeswax in the 
Post War Period’’—H. H. Root, The 
A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 

1:30—‘‘Dyce Processed Honey’’- 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

2:00—‘“‘Co-Operative Packing and 
Marketing of Honey’—T. W. Bur- 
leson, Waxahachie, Texas. 

2:30 — “Producing Productive 
Queens’’—E. C. Bessonet, Donaldson- 
ville, Louisiana. 

3:00—‘“Fifty Years of Beekeep- 
ing’’—George H. Rae, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
3:30 — Business Session — Com- 
mittee Appointments. 

4:00 — Business Meeting 
Carolina State Association. 

8:00—Banquet—Lynn M. 
Toastmaster. 

9 :30—Beekeeping 
Root. 


North 
Dewey, 


Movies—H. H. 


Morning Session, October 26th 


9:00—Report of Committees. 

9:30 — “Expanding Our’ Honey 
Program’’—Mrs. Harriet M. Grace, 
Director American Honey Institute. 

10:00—‘“‘The Future For Improved 
Queens’”—M. G. Dadant, Dadant & 
Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 

10 :30—“‘How to Pack Honey For 
Better Sales’’-—Robert W. Lane, 
Greeneville, Tennessee. 

10:45—“Our Big Honey Shows” 
George J. Abrams, College Park, 
Maryland. 
11:00—‘‘Beekeeping As a Hobby” 
Dr. R. E. Dunston, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

11:15—“Increasing Seed and Fruit 
Production With Bees’’—Prof. A. H. 
Teske, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

11:30—“Our Limit In Packages’’— 
Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama. 

12 :00—Lunch. 








Afternoon Session, October 26th 


1:15—‘“‘Present Status of Govern- 
ment Regulations That Affect Bee- 
keepers’”—Harold J. Clay, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

1:45—“Will the Small Beekeeper 
Have His Day?’’—E. G. LeStourgeon, 
Editor Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

2:15—“The Nutritive Value of 
Honey’—Miss Myra Reagan, Nutri- 
tionist, War Food Administration. 


2:45 — Pictures and Lecture— 
“Some Southern Honey Plants’”— 
Prof. David Dunavan, Clemson 


College, South Carolina. 

3:15—“‘Georgia Beekeeping”’ 
Dowling, State Inspector, 
Georgia. 

3:45—“What Would You Do?”— 
Question and Answers—A. D. Hiett, 
Field Representative, G. B. Lewis 
Company. 


A. ¥- 
Valdosta, 


—_— 
Middlesex County (Mass.) October 28 


The Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet indoors at 7 
P. M. on Saturday, October 28th at 
19 Everett Street, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. Harold R. Stevens, 
President of the Ladies Auxiliary an- 
nounces a supper featuring American 
chop suey, escalloped potatoes, green 
salads, home made honey bread with 


comb honey, home made _ pickles, 
honey apple and squash pies, and 
coffee. Mr. R. E. Newell of Holliston 


will speak on Queen Breeding, and 
Mr. Stevens of Weston will show 
moving pictures. 

A. M. Southwick, President. 


—_— 


Springfield (Illinois) November 10-11 


The annual meeting, full program 
next issue. Any ideas, send them to 
the Secretary. 

Hoyt Taylor, Sec’y. 
Pleasant Plains. 


— 
Ames (lowa) November 16-17 
The annual meeting of the lowa 


Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
at Ames, 16th 
and 17th. The postwar problems will 
constitute the program. Four topics 
are proposed for discussion. Honey 
plants, colony management, bee- 
keeping supplies and marketing are 
the topics. A single topic will be 
presented in each half-day session by 


Iowa, on November 


three discussion leaders. The re- 
mainder of the session will be con- 
sumed with forum discussion of the 


topic between the leaders and the 
members present. Such an arrange- 
ment should give ample opportunity 
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ment should give ample opportunity 
for discussion of these four major 
topics. 
F. B. Paddock. 
— 


Greater Vancouver Division (B. C.) 
Vancouver, November 21 


The ninth annual meeting of the 
Greater Vancouver Division of the 
British Columbia Honey Producers’ 
Association will be held at 8:00 P. M., 
Tuesday, November twenty-first, at 
198 West Hastings Street, Van- 
couver, B. CC. General business, 
election of officers, and a discussion 
of matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the organization and beekeeping 
generally will be on the agenda. The 
secretary would be glad to hear from 
any visiting beekeepers who may plan 
on attending. 

Harcourt Green. 
— en 


Wisconsin—Fond du Lac, Oct. 26-27 


The annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Beekeepers Association will be 
at the Retlaw Hotel, Fond du Lac, 
on Thursday and Friday, October 26 
and 27. An intensive two day pro- 
gram has been prepared and all bee- 
keepers are invited. 

a 
Come On, To Greensboro 


We invite all beekeepers and their 
friends to attend the Southern States 
Beekeepers’ Federation meeting, at 
Greensboro, N. C., at O’Henry Hotel, 
October 25th and 26th. Come and 
enjoy the meeting and get acquainted 
with new beekeeper friends. 

George E. Curtis, 
Graham, N. C. 
—_ pe 
W. C. L. Schaefer 


Wm. C. L. Schaefer, of Star 
Prairie, Wisconsin, died August 16 
according to word from his. son, 
Alfred A. Schaefer. He and his wife 
lived in their hill top home, at the 
edge of the village, since 1935. There 
the gentleman and scholar tended his 
fruit trees and his bees and lived the 
life of a philosopher since retirement 
at 67 from a life-time of teaching. He 
is survived by his wife and three 
sons: Henry of Osseo, Alfred of Shell 
Lake, and Carl of Middleton. The 
sons are also nature lovers, like their 
father and well versed in beekeeping. 

—= 
Mrs. Claussen Loses Eye Sight 


I regret to tell you that Mrs. 
Claussen lost the sight of her right 
eye from cataract. Only light and 
dark can now be distinguished. If 
you have anything worthy to tell me 
about such an eye condition, let me 
hear from you. 

S. S. Claussen, 
Oregon, Illinois. 
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QUEENS 


Our stock is bred and selected to assure the highest quality possible Compare 
them with any queens on the market and be convinced of their superior qualities 
Prices: 1-24 90c. 25-99 85c. 100-up 80c each 





“eqeneeeneneneaenaeeenceceecetene® 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 
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PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 
the AMERICAN PIGEON. OURNAL, an 
informational instructive 52 page monthly 
magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 months, $1.50. 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 


arrenton, Mo. 





Do you know about the 
LORD’S ACRE PLAN 


for support of the rural church? Get monthly 
reports of it in the 


Farmers Federation News 


3 years $1 or send 2 cents stamp for sample Dept 
copy. Address ASHEVILLE, N. C. . 











BETTER BRED QUEENS--THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


QUEENS 75c EACH. October the last month we can make shipment 


CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 


77 7 

* H by 3 
< , amet s Quality Italian “anna poate & nanan, * 
+ We are now booking orders for Spring 2-Lb. package with queens $3.50 5S 
~ % ith der, balance at “" 
*¢ 1945. Only 20% with order, .. eae ° : 
*° shipping time. 50c more per package 3-Lb. package with queens 4.50 + 
pd after January Ist. Prices as follows: 4-Lb. package with queens 5.50 . 
: = : 
+ J.L. GASPARD Hessmer, Louisiana *+ 
aroatoatoateatoateatoatoateatestoatoatoatoatoatoatoatoatoatoatoatoatoaloaloaloaloatoeloeloeloeloelosloelosloeleeloaleatealoaloalealoateateeteetoeteeteeteeteetoe’s 





MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
. - Shows the Way to Success ey ye — _ 


Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shillings(Australian) at your Post Office 

rite now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, NewSouth Wales, Australia 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 1l5c. 


AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 








When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


Italian 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 





75c ea.-any amount 





Queens shipped daily from Paducah. . Wax accepted in trade 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Tell Them You Read It in A-B-). 











She knows something of timely interest 
to every BEEKEEPER 


_— is Mrs. Average American 
Housewife. She buys the fam- 
ily’s food. So naturally she’s the 
person who buys the family’s 
honey. 

About this honey buying, she 
could tell every Beekeeper these 
days some interesting and perti- 
nent facts. 

She could say, for example, that 
she’s especially fussy when it 
comes to selecting honey to take into her home. 

She has learned through sad wartime experience 
that not all honey measures up to the standard she 
insists upon for table use. 

She’s tried these inferior honeys. She’s found them 
lacking both in quality and flavor. 

So now she’s making up her mind to one thing. 
Unless she can get the reliable, high-quality, branded 
honey to which she’s accustomed, she guesses she'll 
just have to do without. 


Reputable Packers Have Spent Fortunes 
To Educate Mrs. Average Housewife 
For many years now, reputable Packers have spent 
tens of thousands of dollars in advertising and pro- 
motion to educate Mrs. Average Housewife to use 
good honey, and lots of it, in her cooking and on 

her table. 

These Packers have built a big, steady and perma- 
nent market for good honey. A market upon which 
the very future of the industry must depend if it is to 
continue to prosper. 

They have taught women to have confidence in the 
fine honey that has come to them under famous 
Packers’ labels. 

But now these Packers are smack up against a con- 
dition which only you, Mr. Beekeeper, in your own 
best interests, can help them solve. 


Sell Your Honey To A Reputable Packer 
So Mrs. Housewife Will Keep On Buying 


Here's the situation. Mrs. Housewife will stop buying 
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honey unless she can get good 
honey. Reputable Packers cannot 
furnish her good honey, unless 
they can obtain that good honey 
from you. 

This is a situation that every 
Beekeeper, with his eye to future 
good prices and good sales, should 
act upon... and act upon now. 

Never in the history of the in- 
dustry was cooperation between 
Beekeeper and reputable Packer more important 
than today. Never has been a time when such team- 
work would pay such big, future dividends. 


Won't you, therefore, Mr. Beekeeper, as a wise 
business man, take the time right now to do this: 
Write to one of the reputable Packers listed here. 
Tell him how much honey he may expect from you at 
once. Send samples. You'll get top ceiling prices. 
And you'll underwrite your own future prosperity 
better than you can do by any other method. 





Cooperate Now W. ith These 
Leading Honey Packers: 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 

T. W. BURLESON & SON 
Waxahachie, Texas 
B-Z7-B HONEY COMPANY 
Alhambra, California 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INC. 
New York City 
THE SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
Sioux City, lowa 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT Got a Hobby? 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our October Crop and Market 
Page we asked reporters to answer 
the following questions: 

1. How does total crop compare to 

1943 
2. Have conditions improved since 
last report? 


3. How is the demand for honey? 


4. Any difficulty disposing of your 
crop at ceiling prices? 


Crop Compared to 1943 


Throughout the area beginning 
with Maryland and extending south 
to Florida and west to eastern Texas 
the crop has been quite satisfactory, 
in fact considerably above last year 
although parts of Texas suffered 
earlier with the drought. 

Outside of this area, however, we 
believe we are safe in saying that 
the only other sections where the crop 
is above last year is the southern- 
intermountain sections comprising 
the state of Colorado and southern 
Wyoming, and perhaps some parts of 
Montana. 

The crop equal to last year 
probably occurred in northwestern 
Missouri or southeastern Iowa and in 
other parts of Montana not mentioned 
before. 

The entire balance of the country 
apparently is experiencing crops 
which are somewhat less than last 
year although northern Minnesota 
and northern North Dakota and east- 
ern Nebraska are not far below their 
last year’s total. 

The great drop in production in 
the heavy producing states of Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, and New York make 
for a lower crop total than 1943 
which in itself was a short year. New 
York particularly and some of the 
New England states are far, far be- 
low 1943 and this also applies to 
Indiana, some parts of Illinois, south- 
ern Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and 
southern Michigan. Idaho similarly 
is quite short and California very 
short. 

In our last month’s report we indi- 
cated that perhaps the crop would 
equal 90 per cent of last year but 
we are inclined to think that they 
should be revised downward rather 
than upward. 


Have Conditions Improved? 
In the fall crop areas, namely 
southern Indiana and Ohio through 
Illinois and into northern Missouri 
extending perhaps into Kansas and 
Nebraska, conditions have improved 
somewhat in that the fall flowers 
have been yielding quite well and in 
some instances the honeyflow has been 
more or less phenomenal. However, 
the total of this amount of honey will 
be negligible when counted with the 
full crop. 


This improved condition has been 
somewhate balanced by the fact that 
in other areas the late alfalfa bloom 
did not come up to expectations. This 
is particularly true in Michigan. We 
do believe however, that in most 
areas most bees are going into winter 
quarters with a good supply of honey 
on hand, that is the fall flow will be 
sufficient to build up the colony and 
give it winter stores. 


Demand for Honey 


We were undoubtedly spoiled last 
year by the unusual demand for 
honey during the early fall, whereas 
usually the demand does not begin to 
become brisk until November. There 
was also a scramble on the part of 
packers in the early summer to get 
in their supplies for packaging. 


While the packers are active in buy- 
ing white honey wherever they can 
find it there is not the extreme effort 
being made of a year ago. Demand 
for amber grades in a jobbing way 
does not seem to be particularly stiff. 
Some instances the beekeepers state 
they have not had any quotations on 
their amber grades. 


In a retail way while the demand 
may be considered as satisfactory in 
view of the crop still it is far below 
a year ago and reflects some apathy 
on the part of the consumer. 


All in all, the crop is short but 
demand is fair and honey will move 
at ceiling prices in sufficient volume 
to dispose of the 1944 crop. 





HONEY WANTED Carloads or Less 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
LEWIS A. KONCES CO. 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 








One Can or a Carload What have you! Ma 
your offerings to us.—Prompt action. Cash on delivery. 
JEWETT & SHERMAN CO. 

Lisbon Rd. & Ervins Ave. 1204 W. 12th St. 
Cleveland, 4, Ohio Kansas city, Mo 








HONEY WANTED os, 


0. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Keep up with the latest developments in 
your field Here's a group of magazines 
that specialize in a particular subject! 
You'll be interested in at least one of 


these magazines ... and you have the 

assurance that the articles are written 

by people who know Send in your sub- 
scriptions today! 

Bee Magazines Per Year 
American Bee Journal $1.00 
Gleanings in Bee Culture . j 
Beekeepers Item 1.00 

Horses 
National (Saddle) Horseman__-. 5.00 
The Horse, bi-monthly, breeding, 

schooling, training, sportse._... 5.00 
The Chronicle, weekly, breeding, 
fox hunting, racing, shows 5.00 


Thoroughbred (Horse) Record, w. 4.00 
Rider & Driver, m., horses- 


sport-pleasure 3.50 
NRA Round-Up, (Rodeo) .50 
Spokesman & Harness World, m. 1.00 

Farming 
The Country Book, quarterly 1.00 
Farmer's Digest, m., 2.00 
Co-Operative (Farmers) Digest 2.00 


Livestock 
Berkshire (Hog) News, m., 
Pacific Stockman 
American Cattle Producers 
Southeastern Cattleman 
The Sheepman 
Plantation Stockman, m 
Arizona Stockman, m., 
Coastal Cattleman 


ee ee ee 
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Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal, 


utility, fancy, racing 1.50 

Pigeon News, fancy only 1.50 
Poultry 
Northeastern Poultryman, 24 

issues, 2 yrs. * 1.00 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry 

Paper = : “ 1.00 
Pacific Poultryman -50 

Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies 

exclusively) 1.00 
American Rabbit Journal 1.00 
Am. Sm. Stock Farmer, 

(Rabbits only) ‘ 50 

Fruit 
Better Fruit, monthly 1.00 
Eastern Fruit Grower 1.00 
Dairying 
Dairy Farmers Digest 1.00 
Dairyland News, semi-monthly .50 
Other Specialties 
Small Commercial Animals & 

Fowls sasaaks 50 
The Soybean Digest 1.50 
New Agriculture (sugar beets 

ED aticceicince a 2.00 
Tailwagger, m., (Dogs) 2.50 
Eagle Mail Order News, m., 1.00 
Modern Game Breeding, m., 

pheasants 3.00 


The Home Worker, bi-monthly 1.00 
Black Fox Magazine, m., fox, 
mink, 2.00 


Southern Literary Messenger, 


bi-monthly 1.00 
Canary Journal, m., 2.00 
Canary World, m., 1.25 
Ozark Guide, Rayburn’s, bi-m., 1.00 
Homeworker’s Friend, m., 1.00 
Mail Sale Advertiser, m., -25 
Natl. Amat. Minerologist, m., 2.00 


Ozark Mountains Republican, w.,. 1.50 
Send for Free Catalog—Hundreds More! 
All magazines are monthly unles 
otherwise noted; prices are for one ful 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All order 
are handled promptly and acknowledged 


Rush your subscription today. Remit i 
any way convenient to you. 


Sample copies at single copy prices 


MAGAZINE MART 


DEPT. B. J. 
PLANT CITY, FLORIDA 
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e THE MARKET PLACE e 








BEES AND QUEENS 


38 BANDED Italian queens $1.00 each. 
Dalice E. Crawford, Hawriver, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, select un- 
tested, $1.25 each, any number. Carolina 
Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS for delivery for the 

balance of the season at reasonable prices. 
We have proven stock and years of satis- 
factory service to our many satisfied custo- 
mers. TT Nicolaysen, Salida, California. 
THREE BANDED Italian bees and queens. 

Fine honey gatherers and easy to work 
with. 2 Ibs. and queen $3.50; 3 Ibs. and 
queen $4.50. Select untested queens 1 to 25, 
$1.10; 25 to 50, $1.05; 50 up, $1.00. Alamance 
Bee Co., Graham, N. C. 








PACKAGE BEES for 1945. Information 
free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, 
Alabama. 


QUEENS, Caucasian and Carniolan, [1.00 
each, balance of season. Tillery Brothers, 
Rt. 4, Greenville, Alabama. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


TOP CASH eeiling price paid for your ex- 

tracted honey. Any amount. Honeymoon 
Products Co., 39 East Henry St., River 
Rouge 18, Michigan. 














prices 
frame 


CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Top 
for extracted, section and shallow 


comb. Truckloads or carloads. Tell us if you 
ean deliver. KEDASH BROTHERS, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX. HIGHEST PRICES 

PAID. MAIL SAMPLES, ADVISE QUAN- 
TITY. BRYANT AND COOKINHAM, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





WAX WANTED—We pay freight charges, 

and remit the day wax is received, or send 
Cc. O. D. Write us for quotations for making 
your wax into foundation; all work guar- 
anteed. The Hawley Honey Company, Iola, 
Kansas. 
HONEY WANTED—Small or large lots. Send 
sample and amount. Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, 
Illinois. 














HONEY WANTED—All grades and varieties. 

Highest cash prices paid. Mail samples. 
State quantity. HAMILTON & COMPANY, 
1860 Produce Street, Los Angeles, California. 





CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit. Michigan. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


CLOVER HONEY packed in glass, unlabeled. 








Prices and sample, 18¢ stamps. John L. 
Tideswell, 2711 North 63d. St., Omaha 4, 
Nebraska. 

MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 

HONEY in glass. You will be pleased. 
Write for prices. John McColl, Tecumseh, 


Michigan. 


PALMETTO & PEPPERVINE HONEY, 55 
barrels will not crystallize. Will mail 

sample on request. Ceiling price. Ephardt's 

Honey Farms, Plaucheville, Louisiana. 


WANTED TO BUY 








1 to 1000 used 10-frame queen excluders, all 
metal. F. E. Morrison, Box 320, Butte 
City, California. 


Handyman, 54, single, sober, active, would 
buy small place with 25 to 50 colonies, any 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
{f intended for classified department 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are eight cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 


As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 








es ; 





Write details. 
Journal. 


state. 
Bee 


Box 15, care American 





WANTED TO BUY—Bittersweet berries. 

Write for shipping instructions. The 
Kervan Company, 119 West 2th St., New 
York, N. Y. 








HONEY WANTED 


WANTED—Extracted honey, white or light 
amber, in 60's. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. 
Washington St., Bloomington, Llinois 
CLOVER HONEY WANTED 
and price. J. Wolosevich, 
Damen Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Send 
6315 


sample 
South 





FOR SALE 

50 COLONIES of bees. Supplies and honey. 

Write for particulars. F. E. Hyde, New 
Canton, Illinois. 





FOR SALE-—68 Boardman bee feeders with 
caps in good condition. 10 cents each. G. B. 

Williamson, Centre Jct., Iowa. 

FOR SALE-—One nearly new B No. 5 Novice 
2 frame A. I. Root honey extractor $18.00 

crated. NICOLLET COUNTY NURSERY, St. 

Peter, Minnesota. 





FOR SALE—Complete first-class extracting 
outfit. 8-frame reversible extractor. Brand 
melter, 3 horse boiler, honey tank, un- 
capping knives (2), $300. 700 good & frame 


hive bodies, metal tops, no frames, $450. 
1100 chunk honey supers, with frames, 
$250.00. State Apiaries, Saratoga, Wyo 


20 YEARS of the American Bee Journal, 
January 1, 1907 to December 31, 1927, 
bound in book form on wooden back binder. 


Very few copies missing. Best offer in next 

30 days takes them F. O. B., Wayland, Mo., 

collect. J. J. Fox, Wayland, Missouri. 

FOR SALE— Excelsior Extractor, $5.00. 
Harry Grams, Keokuk, Iowa. 


FIVE HUNDRED COLONIES bees in eight 


frame hives fully equipped for chunk 
honey. Will sell all or any part with or 
without supers. W. O. Gibbs, Enigma, Ga. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 


SUPPLIES 








BEEKEEPER’S HOIST lifts stack to inspect 
brood, bottom super ‘“‘Demaree’’ 40 Ibs. 
20.00, f. o. b., Corning, lowa. T. B. Turner. 








YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 
medium brood foundation for 16 cents bb., 
100 Ibs. $12.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 





COMB FOUNDATION at’ money-saving 

prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and cappings rendered. Robinson's Wax 
Works, Mayville, N. Y. 





LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 
letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agent’s profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 
PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 








WANTED—Steady reliable beeman. Inter- 








ested in several years steady work. Give 
description, age and wages expected. Al 
Winn, Butte City, California. 
SEEDS 
FOR SALE—For October and November 
shipment by express collect American 


Basswood trees 5-6 ft. at $1.00; 6-8 ft. 
at $1.50; 8-10 foot at $2.00 each; 3-4 ft. at 
50c. Pussy Willow 3-4 ft. (Pollen producer) 
at 40c: Red Dogwood (Cornus siberica) 
shrub 4-5 ft. at $35.00 per 100; Pink Tar- 
tarian Honeysuckle shrub 18-24 inch at 
$17.00 per 100; 2-3 ft. at $22.00 per 100. 
The quickest nectar producing shrubs. Write 
for list. NICOLLET COUNTY NURSERY, 
St. Peter, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—Sainfoin seed 1944 crop grown 

without irrigation. 75c per pound up to 
10 lbs. 55c per pound in lots over 10 pounds. 
R. W. Brimhall, Pleasant Grove, Utah. 





BEE VENOM 
WANTED—Regular supply of 
Venom for medicinal purposes. 
regular quantities available 


pure Bee 
Quote price, 
and delivery 








dates. Research Drug Company, Dept. ABJ 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, 11, N. Y. 
TRAPPERS 


TRAP FOX AND COYOTE, on bare ground 


or deep snow. Learn modern tricks to 
outwit the sly furbearers. Free illustrated 
circular. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota. 





COLONIES FOR SALE 





500 to 700 eight frame colonies of bees. 
Factory made equipment includes 4 shallow 


extracting supers, combs all wired and as 
nearly perfect as can be. Plenty of winter 
stores. All headed by our famous Polhemus 
queens. Present locations can be had. These 
bees average $15.00 per colony income for 


the season. If interested in a good package 
bee and honey business write T. W. Burleson, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


500 eight frame standard colo- 


nies, 800 supers of combs, good Caucasian 
stock, young queens, plenty of stores. This 
is a nice lot of bees, never had disease, all 
4 wired combs, brass eyelets. Price $10.00 
per hive, all or part. You haul them or will 
load cattle cars if desired. Nealey Honey 
Co., Aberdeen, Idaho. 
145 COLONIES bees, 52 standard, 93 Mod 


Dadant, extra equipment, location northern 
Ohio. Write Box H. B., American Bee 
Journal. 





50 COLONIES bees in new M. D. hives with 
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crimp-wired foundation. R. B. Craft, 
Zearing, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—About 130 colonies Italian bees 
in 1% and 2 story standard lock-cornered 
hives, painted white. Requeened 1943-44. 
Combs wired vertically and horizontally. Ex- 
cluders, supers with drawn combs, extract- 
ing, wax rendering and queen rearing equip- 
om Excellent condition. $1500.00. RAY 
V. GORDON, FREEBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
FOR SALE 170 ocaies bees, ene frame 
Modified Dadant hives with 800 extracting 
supers, queen excluders. All new Lewis- 
Dadant equipment. No disease; certificate of 
inspection furnished at time of sale. Also 114 
inch gear reduction honey pump, just the 
thing for cold honey. Henry Piechowski, 
Route No. 1, Redgranite, Wisconsin. 
500 COLONY OUTFIT (Disease free) tens and 
eights. Excellent package honey location 
$9.00 each. Also dwellings and buildings if 
desired. J. W. Lunsford, Egypt, Georgia. 








WANTED—We are extremely short of 

February issue of ABJ. Send in your copy 
and we will extend your subscription three 
months. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Illinois. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
GET | your drawings and construction detail 
NOW for proven tried BRADSHAW DE- 
MOUNTABLE UNCAPPING PRESS. No 
more headaches, simple to build your self. 
Won't rust out, last lifetime. Producers re- 
port it greatest improvement in fifty years. 
No heat required, will not darken honey. 
Adaptable any size outfit. Send $2.00 today 
for PLANS to Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, 
Idaho. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find i it t difficult 

to secure information about sheep and 
sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscription $1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 

contains breezy entertaining beekeeping 

comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 

years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 

Beekepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 
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HONEY WANTED 


CARLOADS OR TRUCK LOADS 


Elisworth A. Meineke 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 


Caucasian Queens 


No more orders accepted for queens as we 
are sold out for 1944. Thanks for your 
patronage. 


BOLLING BEE CO., Bolling, Alabama 


THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 


$1.00 A YEAR. Is one of the leading na- 
tional beekeeping publications. Single copy 
current issue 10c. Combined with American 
Bee Journal it makes a splendid combination. 
Both magazines, one year, $1.75. 


THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
3110 Piper Rd. Rt. 5, Lansing, Mich. 
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“ABOUT TWO THOUSAND” 


FINEST OCTOBER QUEENS AVAILABLE AT 80 CENTS EACH 
Any Number 


The dependable Three-Banded Italians. Place your order NOW. 


JOHN C. HOGG Tifton, Ga. 


More than 20 years a queen breeder 
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SOY BEAN FLOUR aim Supplement) & POLLEN TRAPS 


OUR SOY FLOUR WILL COST 
US MORE AFTER OCTOBER 
11 DUE TO HIGHER PRICES 
FOR THE NEW CROP OF 
BEANS. WE ARE EQUIPPED 
TO HANLE ALL FLOUR AND 
POLLEN TRAP ORDERS 
PROMPTLY. 


KILLION & SONS 
APIARIES "iitinors 

















APIARY FOR SALE ON ACCOUNT OF OLD AGE— 


One hundred stands of bees with supers, food chambers, extractor and storage tank 


$1,000-°° 


If you haven't the price don’t write. This is a cash sale. If you have the price 
don’t write but come and see what you are getting. Sources of honey, sweet- 


clover and alfalfa. Season from June 15th to September 15th. Yield from one to 
four 5-gallon cans. Plenty of pollen, no wax worms, no cellar wintering, no 
packing. There has never been a case of foul brood in this apiary. Cool summers, 
fine falls and bright winters. Come and see. It is worth the trip. 


W. A. KING, Ignacio, Colo. 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


Glass Jars 


We have a good stock of glass jars ready for 
prompt shipment. Our jars are the “Victory” style 


60-Ib. Cans 


Standard square 2%” screw cap cans in stock 


ready for shipment. 
round jars packed in substantial cartons equipped 


with lacquered paper lined caps. PRICES 

PRICES et 16 SS aaa 43  — 
Case of 48— 8 oz. 15 lbs. $1.30 per case In bulk (no cartons) ____ .31 each 
Case of 24—16 oz. 12 lbs. -75 per case P 
Case of 12—832 oz. 9 lbs. .50 per case 
Case of 12—48 oz 11 Ibs. -55 per case QUANTITY CASH WITH ORDER DISCOUNTS 
Case of 6— 5 lb. (no bails) 10 lbs. .42 per case On an order of $50.00 or more at one time 5%. 


Case of 4—10 Ib. (no bails) 13 lbs. .45 per case On an order of $100.00 or more at one time 10%. 


If you have not signed a ‘Purchaser’s Certificate’ for cans or 
jars, please write us for same 


DADANT & SONS : : : : Hamilton, Illinois 


FIRST LESSONS IN BEEKEEPING 


by C. P. Dadant, (revised by M. G. WANTED Thousands of Rabbits and 
and J. C. Dadant). A reliable guide Se Poultry 
to things you must know first about « ; 

bees, hives, producing honey, ete. STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 
Suggests management for a few 
colonies, the small apiary. $1.00. 





























A LIVING FROM BEES 
By FRANK C. PELLETT 


Combining the results of many years 
experience, with the latest developments and 
improvements in gs. As the title 
suggests, this book is designed to explain 
how a living can be made from bees. 


4 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 


American Bee Journal STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL 
: Sema Box 251 MILTON, PA. 
Hamilton, Illinois 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 























When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 






WwW 


Write for 1944 price list. We now have 
many items that have been short for some 
time. Prices remain steady except on bees. 
All stocks are low, so order early. 


We again have a large stock of 
GLASS ECONOMY style glass jars ready 
for quick shipment. 


Carton of 24 itb. i2Lbs. 70c per case 
Carton of 12 2 Lb. 9Lbs. 42c per case 
Carton of 6 SLb. 10Lbs. 50c per case 
Twelve cartons of 5 Lb. $5.00 per lot 


Twenty-four cartons of 5 Lb. $9.95 per lot 
Carton of 16 5-gal Cans $5.40 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Paducah, Kentucky 


M4 , Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. S. Pat. off. 
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Leather Colored Italians 


1945 Queens and Packages. Order now for 
preferred shipping dates at prices prevailing 
next spring. 25% deposit on all orders, pay- 
able after January 1. Avoid the rush and dis- 
appointment. Queens for October °44 limited. 
Remember, it pays to buy the best. 


Gold Flat Apiaries 
NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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HONEY FOR SALE 


We buy and sell all kinds, any 




















quantity. 
H. & S. wae & WAX CO. 
nc, 
L 265-267 ace St., New York 
—-! 
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, 4 +. 
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ix 7 
a . 3, 
+ The Puett Co.,Hahira, Ga. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers Jobbers 
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FIRST QUALITY 
Italian Package Bees & Queens 


Now booking orders for 1945 delivery. We 


welcome truck shipments. Our headquarters 

is conveniently located on paved highway. 
8000 colonies to draw from. Write for 

information and prices; state quantity de- 


sired. 


ALBERT KOEHNEN 


LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 
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The GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE _ 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
published. Broadcast circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years 
$4.00; five years $6.00. 
Sample copy 20 cents 
Address: 


The Goat World, Roanoke, Va. 


L 1118 WILLIAMSON ROAD 











American Bee Journal Classified Ads 
Bring Satisfactory Results. 


OcTOBER, 1944 
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+ trend seems to indicate an early sell out. + 
< For the balance of this season we will continue to supply a limited 
SS number of packages of bees and queens at following prices. + 
+ x 
» 4 . » 4 
3 Untested Italian queens . $1.10 each < 
2 , : 
¥% 2-lb. packages of bees with queens 3.65 each z 
: ° : 
* 3-lb. packages of bees with queens 4.75 each % 
: 
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DON’T WAIT . . ORDER NO 


10 frame Wood Bound Wire Queen Excluders, 5 or more, ea.__$ 


10 frame Bodies 


with Frames, per 5 


Hoffman Frames, per 100 


25-Lb. Plain Bro 


od Foundation, 8x16% or 8%x16% 


25-Lb. Thin Surplus Foundation 


Wire Face Veils, 


each 


Bee Escapes, each 


Smokers, 4x7, e 


ach 


2 Inch Hive Staples, per |b. 


60-Lb. Cans (ne 
60-Lb. Cans (use 
1-Lb. Glass Jars 
2-Lb. Glass Jars 
5-Lb. Glass Jars 


t) each 

»d-subject to being on hand) each 
(packed 2 doz.) per case 
(packed 1 doz.) per case 
(packed 4% doz.) per case 


Ultra Violet Ray Treated Queens, each 


No. 14 Four-Fra 


me Honey 


Extractor, non 


oe 
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W! 
80 
6.65 
5.05 
17.50 
19.75 
.80 
12 
1.00 
-30 
.38 
-25 
1.00 
-80 
-55 
1.25 


reversible, hand power 14.75 


WANTED—SHIPMENTS OF HONEY OK BEESWAX. WE ALSO 
RENDER WAX FROM OLD COMB OR CAPPINGS, 


SEND FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 


WE PAY HIGHEST CEILING PRICES ON HONEY OR WAX 


Terms: Cash with order, f. o. b. Cincinnati 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


229 WALNUT ST. : CINCINNATI (2) OHIO 








QUEEN 


Daughters of Queens Bred for Resistance, with all 
PACKAGE BEES FOR 1945 SEASON 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, PLAUCHEVILLE, LOUISIANA 
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Italian Bees and Queens 


és 
QUICK SERVICE, SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED AT 1945 PRICE , 
) 
) 
4 
~ 


ANDERSON BEE COMPANY 
OPP, ALABAMA 
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Mr. Honey Producer 


Join a progressive cooperative now and safe- 
guard your future market. We need the honey 
at ceiling prices. You need us to safeguard 
the time when selling is hard. Join now. 


For particulars write 


Iilinois Honey Producers Assn. 
Mt. Sterling, Illinois 





THE NEW 


NEISES 
HONEY 
FILTER 


Pat. Applied For 


Send for circular giving 
information on its use 
in filtering honey for 
bottling. 


Reuben Neises 


908 S. Cherry St. 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 











BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“BEST IN THE WEST” 


We are sold out for 1944 season 


THOS. C. BURLESON COLUSA, CALIF. 











ITALIAN QUEENS 


$80.00 PER HUNDRED 


D. T. WINSLETT 


1015 Sonoma Ave. 
NO. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
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CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers too 
problems. If you are interested in bee 
activities “‘North of the Border,” send us 
your subscription NOW. We will see that 
you receive each monthly copy regularly. 

Each issue contains timely articles of value 
to beekeepers everywhere, and News and 
Views from Coast to Coast. 








have wartime 


Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 
a Oe 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 





Honey Servers Dripcut Pitchers 


) 

.) 

) We have a small number of these 
on hand from pre-war. With ex- 
panding retail sales, this is the time 
to put one of these pitchers into your 
customers’ hands. 


DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Ill. 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


John E. Johnson of Verona, 
Missouri, had a honey plant garden 
sixty years ago at the time that A. I. 
Root was writing about the Simpson 
Honey Plant. This is the _ figwort, 
(Scrophularia marilandica). It is 
common in woodlands from Maine to 
the Rocky Mountains and south to 
the Gulf. Johnson says that he has 
found nothing to equal it yet. 


= 


An lowa reader who has 26 acres 
of large catalpa trees asks what he 
can plant in their shade to provide 
good bee pasture. Virginia Water- 
leaf, (Hydrophyllum) is well suited 
to such a situation. We have several 
acres of it in our grove and the bees 
never fail to work it freely. It 
blooms between fruit bloom = and 
white clover and provides valuable 
pasture at that season. Figwort, 
(Schrophularia) serves a similar pur- 
pose in late summer. Both these 
plants do well in shade. The wingstem 
or crownbeard, (Actinomeris) does 
well in partial shade and once estab- 
lished lasts for many years. It looks 
weedy until it blooms but it does not 
spread into unwanted places and is 


one of the really dependable bee 
plants for summer. 
— pee 

‘“‘Beewacs” is a new name for the 
apiary girls. The first time I met'the 
name was in a letter from A. G. 
Woodman. Woodman is a never 
failing source of interesting infor- 


mation about bees and bee people. 
PSs eee 


So much interest was developed in 
last year’s program of the Iowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association that Secretary 
Paddock plans to follow the same plan 
this year. Instead of a single speaker 
to handle a subject it is discussed by 
a group of three and thrown open to 
general argument by the entire 
audience. Special attention will be 
given to post war problems. Round 
table discussions to take the place of 
the usual lectures is something new 
in convention programs but last year’s 
lowa meeting was very successful. 


= 
C. L. Gibson of Dillard, Oregon has 


an interesting story regarding poison 
oak which is very abundant on his 


place. His wife has been seriously 
troubled with poisoning from it until 
stung by bees working on the plant. 
The stings apparently provided in- 
noculation which protected her from 
the oak poison so that she goes freely 
about without fear of further trouble. 
He reports a very clear honey from 
poison oak. 


—_ 


An enquiry comes from a_ park 
superintendent as to whether the 
nectar from Tilia tomentosa is poison- 
ous to bees. This is the silver linden 
which grows to a height of about 100 
feet and is a desirable shade tree. | 
have never heard of poisonous nectar 
from this species but there is an occa- 
sional report to the effect that insects 
working on the blossoms of the lime 
tree, Tilia petiolaris are poisoned by 
the nectar. There are a few other 
trees with poisonous nectar. Among 
them is the California buckeye. 


_— — 


An occasional enquiry comes to me 
as to the best variety of buckwheat 
to plant for bee pasture. Since buck- 
wheat yields very little honey in the 
Mid-West I have no 
servation to offer but reports from 
others indicate that the Silverhull 
yields more nectar than the Japanese 
buckwheat. For best results it re- 
quires a sandy soil and a moist cli- 
mate. The big honey crops from this 
source are mostly in the vicinity of 
the Great Lakes in the eastern area 
from New York and Pennsylvania to 
Michigan. 


personal ob- 
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H. E. Weisner, formerly of Tucson, 
Arizona, tells an interesting story of 
the problem of the beekeeper in the 
desert in spring. Usually there is a 
cold and rainy spell in April which 
is often followed by frost. Stores 
are likely to be low and much feed- 
ing is needed. If full combs of honey 
are stored for the purpose it is likely 
to be solidly crystallized and may 
sweat and sour. If not used for feed 
much effort is necessary to get the 
combs in shape for use again. 


ou Y au 


October takes us back to Hamilton 
for the winter. The change from the 
test garden to the office is suited to 
the season since open air activity 
loses its attraction with the coming 
of unpleasant weather. 

FRANK C. PELLETT. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAI 
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. | | Years’ Experience Honey Getting | 


= - The Blue Book of Beekeeping | 

in- 

‘om Although one year ahead of our Golden Anni- Ww 

ely versary, we are offering A Golden Opportunity 

on to beekeepers to obtain all the COMB HONEY Something brand new . be books, entirely 
SECTIONS, HIVES, FRAMES AND SUPERS devoted to elaborating the principles behind 
needed to handle the record honey crop antici- getting a maximum crop at a minimum of ex 
pated this season. We have on hand and ready pense, It will save you time and equipment and 

ark for shipment the restricted items listed above. reduce your costs materially. We recommend it 

ie Our one piece honey sections are all made to you, waether you are a beginner, or a highly 

wna from this year’s stock of choice WISCONSIN experienced beekeepel 

ton SECOND GROWTH BASSWOOD and selling at By E. L. Sechrist, formerly of the U. S. D. A,, 

100 pre-war prices. Quantity discounts available. is beekeeping specialist; also a commercial bee 

I In view of the continued shortage of paper so keeper operating in the United States, and in the 

‘tar essential to the War effort, we did not print a tropics; ana’yst on beekeeping cost for the 

ca- catalogue in 1944, but as in the past our 1942 United States Government 

ects 


, prices still prevail, in most cases. Or if you will 
me send us a list of the items needed we will gladly 
Je quote prices. Remember our quantity discounts 
when ordering. 


Limited edition at a low price—$1.50 postpa.d. 
With a two year subscription to American Bee 


Journal $3.00. 
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American Bee Journal 
MARSHFIELD MFG. CO iieitie, 
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me MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN Hamilton, Hlinois 
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nese QU EENS s Progeny-Test 3-Banded Italians 
re- 
cli- 
his : 
ran QUEENS = MRAZ’S Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance 
area 
= QUALITY ...... AND....... SERVICE 
@ Do you want queens that winter better, produce larger crops, have long life without supersedure, less in- 
son, clined to swarm and resistant to AFB? We suggest you try a few of MRAZ STRAIN QUEENS. These 
y of Breeders are the pick of 800 colonies with proved characteristics to survive Northern Vermont climate 
the They may prove successful in your territory. 
Neti @ All shipments fully protected by Health Certificates. 
ores QU EENS 1 to 24 25 to 50 51 to 99 100 and up 
eed- 
eed $.90 $.85 $ .80 $ .75 
ikely 
2 « 
ay 
~ GARON BEE CO. : Donaldsonville, La. 
-” Telegrams—Western Union Telephone 8614 
ilton  . 
te Dadant’s Surplus Foundation Standard of Perfection 
ivity i i ives each section a delicate center tha ends per- SOLD BY ALL LEWIS-DADANT DEALERS 
ming en per aie Naan. * wants ge aoe creche : ng Dadant & Sons :: Hamilton, Il. 
aa To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read the ads of American Bee Jow nal 
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Shortage of Labor 


A common expression today when the merchant or manufacturer is unable to make 
delivery on some certain merchandise. However, the average manufacturer is put- 
ting forth double effort to keep his customers supplied. 














Every one at our factory has done a fine job during the war in overcoming many 
discouraging obstacles. We have manufactured MORE BEE SUPPLIES FOR THE 
1944 SEASON than in 1942 or 1943 and have also produced the war material re- 
quested of us by the government. We have done this in spite of the fact that over 
20 per cent of our men are in the armed forces. 


SIMPLICITY EXTRACTORS 


20 or 45 Frame Size 
SOLVE LABOR SHORTAGE 
The ideal machine where there is a shortage of manpower. One mancan easily handle 


3 loads of 45 combs or 4 loads of 20 combs perhour. Extracts heavy thick honey 
as well as light honey. Guaranteed to give years of service with very little if any expense. 





The Only Extractor 


With a floating acceler- 
ation and a perforated 
reel for drying cappings. 


BUY A 
SIMPLICITY 


WHEN AVAILABLE 





20-Frame Size $ 93.50 
45-Frame Size 148.50 


(1944 Production Entirely 
Sold) 













PLAN NOW FOR 1945 BEE SUPPLY NEEDS 


«. THE A. |. ROOT CO. «<« 
Ress 


MEDINA, OHIO 


12 W. 2Ist. STREET, NEW YORK, IO, N. Y. 








Bee Suceues Bee Suppuscs 





